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Research 


has but one goal... 


winning more customers through 
product improvement. 





The scientific advances in cures and seasonings made 





possible by our widespread research activities have 
led to marked improvement in ham, bacon, 


sausage, frankfurters and other meat products. 


Moreover, our technical discoveries have 
aided the development of more efficient 
and profitable processing methods, 
with better products at lower prices 


as their result. 


Are you and your customers 
enjoying the many advantages 


of these achievements? 
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; @ Reduce your cutting time up to 50% 
“| @ Save on operating and labor costs 
mq @ Get finer texture and higher yield year ocall 
as Cutting” Converter. 
~~, Capacity 750 to 


800 pounds. 







The Secret is in the 
exclusive new Buffalo knife design which 


Send for 
Catalog 


Operates at tremendously increased speed. 


@ Your competition may be planning at this very minute to use this newer method. 
‘Some already have. You can’t beat this competition with yesterday's machinery. Write or call us direct 


or see your Buffalo representative about a “Direct Cutting” Converter. DO IT NOW! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Leader in Sausage Machinery 
Design and Manufacture 
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Meat Fills Basic Needs 


Since a recent convention we have been 
savoring (and stumbling over) a big word 
which should mean much to the livestock 
and meat industry. 

The word—organoleptic—is enough to stop 


a truck or intimidate a lexicographer, but” 


the simple sensations which it embraces are 
common to all of humanity, from the primi- 
tive aborigine to the most cultured man. 

Why shouldn’t the meat industry’s prod- 
ucts and by-products be sold, to a greater 
degree, in terms of the ways in which they 
satisfy the sensations of sight and touch, 
smell and hear and taste? 

Sight? What can compare with the visual 
appeal of a marbled, cherry-red steak or 
roast—or the sheen of work-polished leather? 

Smell? Match, if you can, the aroma of a 
pork loin or beef rib roast in the oven. 

Touch? Try the warm roughness of a wool 
blanket or the delicate strength of a calf- 
bound book. 

Hear? The sizzle of a well-finished steak 
in the broiler will set men (and women) 
wild. 

Taste? There is an infinite flavor range 
here—sweetbreads to ham, steaks to salami, 
corned beef to liver and pork chops to 
frankfurts. 

We sometimes wonder whether the meat 
industry recognizes what it has to sell, and 
the fundamental human appeal of many of its 
products. At the same time we concede that 
sensations are difficult to convey except 
through direct contact. Some day, perhaps, 
methods will be evolved by which the senses 
(in addition to sight) can be stimulated in 
the sale of industry products. 


News and Views 





NIMPA's Southwestern division re-elected John O. Vaughn, 


Oklahoma Packing Co., Oklahoma City, as vice president for 
one year at its regional meeting in Houston last weekend. The 
meeting was attended by a record-breaking 250 packers and 
suppliers. Directors named for three-year terms starting at the 
NIMPA annual meeting next May are: Ray Turvey, Turvey 
Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; Ray F. Johnson, Lubbock Pack- 
ing Co., Lubbock, Tex., and Matthew Brown, Western Meat 
Packers, Little Rock, Ark, Walter Webb, Webb Packing Co., 
Helena, Ark., was elected to fill a vacancy as director for the 
term expiring in 1958. 


A Detroit Firm that has been fighting for its existence since 


1951 reported this week that results for the first 12 weeks of 
its fiscal year have been excellent. “We are looking to the 
future with optimism,” said Joseph Strobl, president of Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., itp reporting sales of $3,179,948.57 and 
net profit of $95,147.95 for the 12 weeks ended January 21. 
The company recently completed a reorganization which re- 
sulted in the removal of court jurisdiction and the return of 
assets to the stockholders. 


Legislative Support has been obtained by the Provision 


Manufacturers Association, New York City, in its fight to get 
fair pump regulations for the industry. Through the efforts of 
Sidney Blumenkrantz, association attorney, bills seeking to bring 
pump regulations of New York into conformity with those of the 
federal government were introduced recently in the state Assem- 
bly and Senate. The bills have been referred to the agriculture 
committees of each house. Section 140a of the New York City 
Sanitary Code, which allows only half as much curing solution 
in a corned beef brisket as does the federal regulation, was de- 
clared several months ago by the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals to be unconstitutional insofar as it affects interstate 
commerce. The New York City board of health conducted a 
public hearing with regard to the matter last October but, to 
date, has done nothing to amend the code. 


Meat Promotion campaign dates set for spring by the Na- 


tional Meat Promotion Committee are: ham and lamb, March 
22-31; pork, April 5-14; beef, April 26 through May 5, and 
poultry, May 10-19. The committee at its recent meeting in 
Chicago also discussed the push for sausage, frankfurters and 
ready-to-serve meats, which will take place in June, the “Na- 
tional Picnic Month” promotion, scheduled for July, and “Na- 
tional Sandwich Month,” set for August. The group agreed 
that the system of setting target dates for promotions of the 
different meats has resulted in more orderly distribution and 
greater consumption. Also discussed were ways and means of 
cooperating with the “Golden Anniversary of Meat Inspection,” 
which will culminate in a special celebration the week of 
June 24. 


A One-Year extension of the present 52 per cent corporate tax 


rate, now scheduled to drop to 47 per cent on April 1, was 
voted this week by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Earlier, Treasury Secretary Humphrey told the committee he 
doubted very much that he would be recommending tax cuts 
at anv time this vear. 
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TTENDANCE that crested at 2,482—contrasted with 

a little over 300 at the 1947 meeting—and jam- 

packed sessions that covered the whole field of 
meat industry interest, marked the tenth annual con- 
vention of Western States Meat Packers Association at 
the Sheraton-Palace hotel in San Francisco, February 13 
to 16. 

Reporting a record membership of 453 in the associ- 
ation, president E. F. Forbes told the group of several 
1955 achievements—including the suspension of lower 
westbound freight rates on meat and a program that has 
established and is promoting the equality of western-fed 
with other beef—and expressed determination to meet 
other industry problems in the national and regional 
areas. 

Representatives of the meat industry from 11 western 
and some midwestern and eastern states, as well as sup- 
pliers, officials of state and federal agencies, marketing 
experts and others, gathered for mutual benefit. in the 
sessions, exhibit halls, hospitality rooms and at the gala 
western roundup and dinner dance at the Surf Club on 
the shore of the Pacific. Sixty-two companies promoted 
their products and services in the suppliers’ exposition 
and 39 firms maintained hospitality headquarters on vari- 
ous floors of the hotel. 

Chairmanship of the WSMPA board of directors moved 
to the Northwest with the selection of Henry J. Kruse of 
the Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, for 1956-57. E. F. Forbes 
was reelected to the key posts of president and general 
manager, while Eugene Ranconi, Walti-Schilling & Co., 
Santa Cruz, Cal., was continued as association secretary 
and Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, was 
renamed as treasurer. 

Two new vice presidents—Matt Brown of Great Falls 
Meat Co., Great Falls, Mont., and Leland Jacobsmuhlen, 
Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore.—were named to join 
incumbents Douglas Allan of James Allan & Sons, San 
Francisco, and Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Directors elected for terms expiring February 15, 1959 


included Frank De Benedetti, Idaho Meat Packers, Cald- 
well, Ida.; C. H. Christensen, Christensen Meat Co., Tilla- 
mook, Ore.; Otto Florence, jr., Independent Meat Co., 
Twin Falls, Ida.; Louis J. Isola, People’s Packing Co., 
Yerington, Nev.; Harold Kummer, Kummer Meat Co., 
Hillsboro, Ore.; Allan Kurtzman, James Henry Packing 
Co., Seattle; Paul McFarland, Archie McFarland & Son, 
Salt Lake City; Eugene Ranconi, Walti-Schilling & Co., 
Santa Cruz, Cal.; Nate Morantz, State Packing Co., Los 
Angeles; Glenn Taylor, Anker Meat Co., Modesto, Cal., 
and Frank Bonin, United Dressed Meats, Spokane. 

Membership in the association is still growing, secre- 
tary Eugene Ranconi told the group in urging them to 
expand beyond the 453 mark during the coming year. 

Treasurer Anton Rieder reported that in spite of extra- 
ordinary expenditures, the association showed its second 
largest excess of income over expenses during 1955, and 
continued its record of operating each month in the black, 
unbroken since 1946. 

Retiring chairman Nate Morantz declared that the 
continued high level of livestock slaughter and meat pro- 
duction during 1956 presents a challenge to the industry. 
He asserted: 

“We must determine our course and policies so that 
we will be able to market this volume of meats in a 
manner that will reflect to the livestock industry the 
greatest possible return and, at the same time, enable us 
in the meat packing industry to reflect a reasonable margin 
of profit.” 

Stating that some of WSMPA’s accomplishments for 
benefit of its members are industry “firsts,” president 
E. F. Forbes discussed some of the past year’s achieve- 
ments and old and new problems being attacked by the 
association. 

“One accomplishment of the past year has been the 
establishment of the new group life insurance for execu- 
tives and key personnel, which went into effect on Jan- 
uary 15. Our association is the first to qualify under the 
insurance laws (not only of this state but any state) 
in meeting the minimum requirements of 600 executives. 
We started our program with 126 companies with 608 


WSMPA OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: Front row, left to right, vice president Matt Brown, secretary Eugene Ran- 
coni, vice presidents Leland Jacobsmuhlen and Albert T. Luer, chairman Henry Kruse, 1955-56 chairman Nate Morantz, 
vice president Douglas Allan and treasurer Anton Rieder. Second row, Glenn Taylor, Don Schaake, Robert Poer, C. F. 
Moore, Orrin Brown, Paul McFarland, G. F. Chambers, president E. F. Forbes,’G. F. Wright, C. P. Shaffer, Frank De- 
Benedetti and Don Wilson. Back row, Olin Nebergall, Blaine Liljenquist, Wade Parker, Harold Kummer, Alden Mace, 
C. H. Christensen, Otto Florence, jr., H. A. Kurtzman and Norman Maffit of the WSMPA administrative staff. 
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Retiring chairman NATE MORANTZ, secretary EUGENE RANCONI, treasurer ANTON RIEDER, and president E. F. 





FORBES report to the membership that their association continuees to be active, growing and prosperous. 


executives insured for the total sum of $18,220,000. The 
plan is closed now to the membership and will only be 
open twice a year, July 1 and January 1. 

“We also are in the tenth year of our group health and 
welfare plan for nonunion help in our plants. That service 
is available to any of our member companies. 

“The things on which we worked particularly hard 
this year included the freight rate case. We won at least 
a temporary respite when the railroads withdrew their 
application for lower rates on meat westbound without 
a reduction in the livestock rates. We understand the 
carriers are considering filing modified applications. I 
have heard different rumors about the type of applica- 
tion on which they think the ICC will support them, and 
I have also heard rumors, that they will not file any 
new rates. We'll just have to wait and see. 

“However, the fact remains that we were able to band 
together 47 organizations, not only west of the Rocky 
Mountains but in the Midwest, to combat this applica- 
tion which would have destroyed the meat-livestock rela- 
aes > In my opinion, the reduction would have de- 
stroyed the slaughtering industry, except for the local sup- 
ply, on the entire Pacific Coast. We were prepared to 
go ahead with the hearing in Salt Lake City at which 
over 100 witnesses would have testified for the 47 organ- 
izations. Those organizations included public bodies, such 
as public utility commissions, as well as chambers of com- 
merce and the various livestock and meat groups. 

“We were very fortunate in the fact that, while we 
lost in the suspension board by a vote of two to one, and 
the rates were due to go into effect on the next Tuesday, 
on Monday the appeal board by a vote of two to one 
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suspended the rate. It was through our office in Washing- 
ton that these rates were suspended, because the tele- 
grams that were sent from the Pacific Coast asking for the 
appeal did not reach the ICC chairman of the appeal 
committee on Friday afternoon before the ICC office closed. 
We would have been shut out had it not been for the 
fact that Blaine Liljenquist delivered a copy of my tele- 
type to him which quoted the wire I had sent to the 
iCC asking for the suspension. That one thing alone has 
paid for the 10-year cost of the Washington office to the 
western independent meat packing industry. 

“We are really going after this western beef advertis- 
ing. The program is something on which we can show 
tangible results in the next six months. It isn’t like a meat 
promotion campaign in which you can never actually 
prove that you raised per capita consumption of meat. 
In this case we have the names of the hotels and res- 
taurants and clubs which now feature and use exclusively 
eastern beef. We will know at the end of six months 
whether our campaign has been effective or not because 
we will know how many of these people we have been 
able to swing over to western beef. If we can’t swing 
them over, then we shall discontinue the campaign and 
maybe get into some other type of program to convince 
them. However, I am convinced that we will swing it, 
and at least 50 per cent of the people who are now using 
eastern beef will be using our western beef. 

“We have the condemned animal case, the so-called 
San Jose Meat Co. case, which will very shortly come 
before the Secretary of Agriculture for his decision as to 
whether the company violated the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. The hearings have been held. The examiner’s 


THE WORK and the fun of 
the convention start off with 
the lineup at the registra- 
tion desk. WSMPA had bare- 
ly enough cards to take care 
of the crowd, using 2,482 of 
the 2,500 printed for the an- 
nual meeting. 
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report should be rendered to the chief of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration very shortly. 

“We, of course, do not intend to stop with the de- 
cision of the Secretary of Agriculture, whether he issues 
a cease and desist order or not, because we feel that the 
federal courts will back us up to the effect that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture does not have any jurisdiction in 
this case. It is a case of tremendous importance to every- 
body who slaughters cattle, not only in the West, but 
in the United States, because the common law of Cali- 
fornia and the common law of practically every state 
in the union implies that when the seller of livestock 
knows he is vending the livestock to be slaughtered for 
human consumption, he warrants the livestock will meet 
that purpose. If the animal does not meet that purpose, 
and is condemned as unfit for human consumption, the 
a is entitled to a refund of his purchase price. 

think that we will prevail in the courts with respect to 
the implied warranty that is carried in this state and every 
agricultural marketing agreement under our state law. If 
a farmer takes in a load of tomatoes, and they do not 
meet the state standards or the marketing agreement 
standards, the farmer is told to take them back. That is 
the producer’s loss and not the processor’s loss. Why 
shouldn’t that apply in the case of livestock? We should 
have some very interesting developments in the case. 
Before we get through, if we must, we will carry it to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

“We find that Australia has learned how to package 
(by one of our American packaging methods) retail cuts 
of lamb and beef and also boneless beef for processing. 
It is their intention to ship a tremendous amount of such 
meat to this country because of the good prices they can 
realize. They may well win consumer acceptance because 
there is no longer prejudice against frozen meat in this 
country that used to be present when Australia and New 
Zealand used to ship us carcass beef and lamb. In our 
California law we require that the importer of foreign 
cold storage meat must take out a license and must pay 
a fee. The wholesaler, the processor, the retailer, the 
hotel, restaurant and boarding house must do likewise; 
the meat is subject to a bacteriological as well as a health 
inspection; it must be tagged as foreign cold storage meat. 
However, our law does not go far enough since it only 
goes to the ultimate retail sale. In other words, the re- 
tailer can buy that meat and take the tag off, cut the 
meat and put it in his counter. We intend to amend the 
law to provide that such meat shall be labeled, “foreign 
cold storage meat” all the way through to the consumer. 
If it is a frozen retail packaged cut it should state on the 
cut or package that it is “foreign cold storage meat.” We 





CONVENTIONEERS register "here" on the first day of the western 
states meeting and obtain their identification badges. 
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also intend to see that the processed products derived from 
foreign meat ingredients shall carry on their labels the 
legend that they contain foreign cold storage meat. 

“We think with the abundance of meat that we have 
in this country that our people will not buy, even at a 
lower price, the foreign cold storage meat in competitioa 
with domestically-produced meat. Maybe we are wrong, 
but we at least will get that protection. 

“The Campbell Soup Co., for example, is bringing in 
a lot of foreign cold storage meat and using it at their 


TWO KEY ORGANIZ- 
ERS for WSMPA are 
(left) Fritz Ritter of 
Portland, northwestern 
representative of the 
association, and Ben 
Campton of Los An- 
geles, the southern 
representative. 





plant. The firm is defying the Director of Agticulture, 
saying that it is not a processor under the law because 
it does not process the meat into another meat product, 
but into an entirely different product. The Director has 
asked the Attorney General for an opinion on whether 
the law covers the Campbell Soup Co. 

“We know the plans of the Austrilian meat people, and 
we know the plans of the international packers who are 
going to act as importing agencies. We know that they 
are soliciting contracts from our largest chains and super- 
markets for handling these meats. We had a trial ship- 
ment in August, and we know exactly what the meat 
is. We realize that they can undersell us on Choice grade 
lamb legs by 10c a pound and still pay the 3c tariff 
and make a tremendous profit. They can get 70c for 
those legs here, whereas in England they can only get 35c. 

“We hope that the legislature will back up the live- 
stock producers and the packers in this state in making 
the desired amendments to the law. 

“We, of course, are going to help all of the producing 
segments of the industry in promoting pork, lamb, beef 
and veal. It is our duty to help in the promotion cam- 
paigns for all of those meats. 

“We have two bills in Congress in which we are vitally 
interested. One is the subsidy legislation which we hope 
to get passed to remove the threat of government suit 
against any of our packers because of the lack of a 
statute of limitations. That bill will provide that within 
one year of the date of its enactment that the govern- 
ment cannot bring suit for any alleged fraud in connec- 
tion with subsidy payment. 

“We will carry on our same informational service. 

“We are going to try to make our accounting manual 
better. 

“I hope that the next 10 years will show as fine 
progress and as fine a record as we have demonstrated 
for the first 10 years in the history of this association.” 

At some of the special sessions, which ranged in sub- 
ject from industrial relations to animal health and live- 
stock conservation, reports or recommendations were 
made to the WSMPA board of directors. A number of 
the talks of general interest which were made at these 
sessions are reported in full or summarized elsewhere in 
this issue of the PRovisioNER. Overall activities at these 
sessions were as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SESSION: With president 
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£. F. Forbes presiding, the group heard a discussion of 
“New Trends in the Western Labor Picture” (see page 
51) by William H. Smith, jr., director, department of 
research and analysis, Federated Employers of San Fran- 
cisco, 

Forbes announced that WSMPA will continue and 
expand present arrangements under which Federated 
Employers maintains a labor library for the benefit of 
member packers who negotiate their own labor contracts, 
and the guidance of negotiators who act for packer groups. 
He asserted that WSMPA members now have available 
as good information as the research departments of the 
unions supply to their negotiators. 

ACCOUNTING SESSION: In addition to hearing 
talks on “Fringe Labor Benefits Create Accounting Prob- 
lems,” by William H. Smith, jr., of Federated Employers, 
and “Accruing Wages Allowable for Fringe Benefits” 
by Roy E. Peterson of the CPA firm of Hood and Strong, 





E. T. McCLURE, Accounting G. F. CHAMBERS, Animal Health 


the accounting committee, led by Ellis T. McClure of 
Cuyamaca Meats, reviewed the WSMPA accounting 
manual. The group has recently completed a chapter 
on standards and product costing which covers such sub- 
jects as: 

1) Standards of by-products recovery and the compu- 
tation of by-product credits; 2) By-product standards 
commonly developed; 3) Yield standards; 4) Standard 
of holding shrink; 5) Material cost controls and the com- 
putation of “allowable material costs;” 6) Checking the 
efficiency of production through the use of standards; 
7) Standards for the control of product quality and 
checking adherence to product formulas; 8) Standards 
of direct expense such as for labor, paper and supplies; 
9) Labor cost controls and the computation of. an 
“allowable payroll;” 10) Computing the per cwt. cost 
of direct labor employed in manufacturing and_pack- 
aging; 11) Production per man hour standards; 12) Stand- 
ards of indirect expense; 13) Developing both depart- 
mental and product overhead standards; 14) Standards 
of selling and delivery expense; 15) Daily product cost 
estimates and the use of “required margins” in product 
costing; 16) Weekly product cost summaries; 17) Weekly 
profit and loss statements; 18) Checking the disappear- 
ance of product with production, etc. 

The chapter includes approximately 30 illustrations 
including cost test sheets for the production of dressed 
meats, sausage, lard, cured meats, smoked meats, sliced 
bacon and other products. It includes pork cutting tests, 
beef breaking tests, by-product recovery tests, etc. 

ANIMAL HEALTH AND LIVESTOCK CONSERVA- 
TION SESSION: With G. F. Chambers of Cascade Meats, 
Inc., presiding, the group heard Dr. M. R. Clarkson, 
deputy administrator, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, picture the various research 
projects on animal diseases at the national level. 

He was followed by Dr. K. J. Peterson, state veteri- 
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narian, Oregon Department of Agriculture, who spoke 
in greater detail of the problems of animal diseases, and 
especially those prevalent in the West. 

Dr. A. G. Boyd, assistant director of the California 
State Department of Agriculture, reported that the drive 
on VE is near final success and elaborated on the animal 
health problems that plague the industry (see page 91). 

After Dr. Peterson described the formation of the 
Western Regional Animal Disease Research Association, 
which seeks money to establish a new animal disease 
research center in the West, the committee approved the 
project, and suggested that it be supported by the entire 
Western States Meat Packers Association. 

It was emphasized that slaughterers and shippers 
could help in combatting animal diseases by furnishing 
point-of-origin information to the proper authorities so 
that diseased animals could be traced back to individual 
producers. 

BEEF SESSION: Speakers at the meeting, which was 
conducted by Leland Jacobsmuhlen of Arrow Meat Co., 
included Roy W. Lennartson, deputy administrator for 
marketing service, USDA, who spoke on “Livestock 
Supplies for 1956 and Changes in Federal Meat Grading” 
(see page 66); John O. Vaughn of Oklahoma Packing Co., 
who discussed “Frozen Prepackaged Meats at the Packer 
Level” (see page 73), and Harold H. Cole of the depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, University of California and 
William H. Losh, WSMPA public relations counsel, who 
told how the equality of western-fed with eastern-fed beef 
has been established, and how that equality will be pro- 
moted to western restaurants and clubs (see page 77). 

Norman Winder, president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, reported on plans for “California and 
United States Lamb Promotion.” He told of the effort to 
increase consumer demand for the whole lamb carcass, 
rather than legs and loins. Lamb consumption is now con- 
centrated in six states; therefore, development of wider 
distribution is a challenge. Winder stated that $2,000,000 
will be made available this summer to finance a program 
to promote the sales of lamb. 

BEEF BONERS SESSION: The meeting was conducted 
by Paul Blackman of Acme Meat Co., Los Angeles. Those 
present included Major General A. L. Marshall, command- 





L. JACOBSMUHLEN, Beef PAUL BLACKMAN, Boners 


ing general of the Quartermaster Market Center System; 
Col. Russel McNellis, Sixth Army Medical Section, San 
Francisco; Col. M. W. Scothorne, travelling consultant, 
Surgeon General's Office, Washington; Paul Doss, chief 
of procurement, Chicago QMMC; Robert Graf, Food and 
Container Institute, Chicago, and many other military 
personnel. 

Paul Blackman remarked that the only change in the 
proposals made last year was an adjustment in the pro- 
cessing of four-way boneless beef, changing the weight 
range of “C” grade cattle from 700 to 900 Ibs. 

Paul Doss stressed that his office is being pressed to 
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develop rapidly new methods of processing meat. He 
stated that the procurement of fabricated veal will start 
by mid-summer under new revised specifications, with the 
ultimate aim of developing a better product for the armed 
forces. 

General Marshall emphasized that the present policy of 
procurement will not be changed, and that it is his ulti- 
mate aim to reduce inventories to a 60-day supply from 
the now existing 90-day stocks. Because of reduced Army 
personnel the so-called 90-day supply is now in excess 
of 110 days, so that Army purchases are being sharply 
curtailed. 

General Marshall felt that by reducing the armed forces 
inventories they would be made more current with the 
existing price structure. One of the big factors in the cur- 
tailment of meat consumption has been the decrease of 
our troop strength at overseas installations. 

Colonel Russell McNellis told the group that his one 
desire was to standardize inspection throughout the na- 
tion so that all vendors would be on the same competitive 
basis. 

Robert Graf gave a complete report on six-way boneless 
beef. The new program is designed to fill the demands of 
the Air Force, oi the hope that it will also provide a 
desirable product for the Navy and the Army to take the 
place of whole carcass purchases which are being fabri- 
cated at the bases. 

Colored slides were then shown of every cut made from 
the whole carcasses, It is felt that this method will mini- 
mize depressed conditions in the boning industry. Many 
feel that this program will help develop a new field in beef 
merchandising for the armed forces and consumers. 

MARKETING AGENCIES SESSION: The chairman 
was Prosser Clark of Benson, Bodine & Clark, North Port- 
land, Ore. 

Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, spoke on the “Future of Livestock 
Transportation” (see page 92). 

Lee D. Sinclair, chief of the USDA Packers and Stock- 
yards Division, stated that there are various methods of 
marketing livestock over which the Department of Agri- 
culture has supervision, but there is no intent to make 
any drastic changes in our marketing system. The agency 
does intend, however, to eliminate from the meat packing 
and livestock marketing industries certain practices which 
are considered to be detrimental to the economy as a 
whole. Sinclair stressed that the most important con- 
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sideration in livestock marketing is the effectiveness of the 
selling job done by the selling agency, which not only 
solicits shipments of livestock from producers, but must 
also invite buyers to furnish competition. A market with- 
out competition has little value for a producer. Sinclair 
said that commission men at terminal markets can be 
effective in controlling practices on their markets by strong, 
effective organization in their exchanges. If the exchange 
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is divided and ineffective it takes very strong individual 
firms to maintain control, 

The committee voted unanimously to take no action on 
a proposed bill to amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
to change the method of collecting brand inspection 
fees at posted markets. 

TALLOW AND GREASE SESSION: The first speaker 
was Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chairman of the department 
of animal husbandry, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash., who talked on “Feeding Animal Fats” (see page 
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79). The second speaker was Melville A. Drisko, director 
of the livestock and meat products branch, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, USDA, Washington, who discussed “Ex- 
panding Our Foreign Markets for Meat and Animal Prod- 
ucts” (see page 84). 

The president of the National Renderers Association, 
R. B. Mortimer, gave a report of the research work 
being undertaken by the NRA. The scope of the projects 
indicates that the rendering industry has come to realize 
the importance of research in finding new and expanding 
markets for its products. President Lloyd Hygelund of 
Tallow Research, Inc., gave a progress report on the ac- 
tivities of his group for the year 1955. He stated that 
a process developed at Stanford Research Institute under 
sponsorship of Tallow Research, Inc., has been sold to 
an industrial concern for use in the manufacture of 
plasticizers. 

The committee unanimously adopted the — 
resolution: “Resolved, that the committee recommen 
that the amount of money appropriated for tallow and 
grease research by the Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation be increased through individual support or dona- 
tion. It is requested that the board of directors investigate 
ways and means of financing additional research.” 

HIDES SESSION: O. L. Brown, Medford Meat Co., 
Medford, Ore., presided. 

A motion picture, “Story of Leather” was shown to 
“standing room only.” Melville A. Drisko, director, live- 
stock and meat product branch, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA, spoke on hides and skins as “surplus” 
and the improvement in the movement of hides and skins 
abroad. 

Jack Weiller of Jack Weiller & Company of Chicago 
gave a talk on “The Outlook for Hides and Leather in 
1956.” 

Allen Schain of Bissinger and Company, San Fian- 
cisco, discussed the “Pacific Coast Hide Situation” (see 
page 87). 

The following two motions were made from the floor: 

1. That WSMPA join with the Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion in improving the branding of live cattle with 

regards to the finished product. 

2. That WSMPA approve further research on eradi- 

cation of grubs in conjunction with all allied asso- 
[Continued on page 93] 
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WSMPA General Session 


FARMERS PAID MOST OF WAGE INCREASE 
IN MEAT INDUSTRY —THEY DON'T LIKE IT 


OU ARE A major factor in America’s vast and far-flung 

food industries — a complex business that begins with 

farmers and ranchers in the field and feed lot and 
carries through many steps to food on the table. The story 
behind a pork chop or a steak is one of almost unbelievably 
diverse and interrelated activities. 

From the oil wells, the steel mills, the chemical and ma- 
chinery factories, the crop production, the range lands, the 
feed lots — your raw material comes to you. Then it under- 
goes processing, storing, packaging and more transporting 
with a supermarket or restaurant at the end of the line. 
At the end of this chain of many links is a food supply 
abundant in quantity, superb in quality, and remarkably 
inexpensive. 

Like any chain, an economic chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. The food industries chain has been partici- 
pating in the greatest prosperity the nation has ever known 
— all but one link. 

Agriculture is not fully participating. Cattle and hog 
producers, among others, have suffered a substantial drop 
in gross receipts. Net income for many producers has 
turned to net loss — while processing ae marketing mar- 
gins have increased. Farmers have been caught in the web 
of a cost-price squeeze, not of their making. It hurts. They 
look upon their plight as unfair — and with reason. 

Farmers and ranchers who supply your raw materials 
have a double dilemma. Their prices have declined under 
the influence of excessive volume. Yet the great majority 
of them—at least those with full-time operations—cannot 
improve their circumstances by reducing their individual 
volume of output. 


On the other side of the coin, their costs have risen — and 


RANDOM SHOTS IN THE EXHIBIT HALL where packers 
showed great interest in the latest developments in the 
packaging and frozen meat fields—advances which may 
increase marketing margins but make meat more salable. 
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Charges Secretary of Agriculture EZRA T. BENSON 


there is a fundamental difference between agriculture and 
other businesses. They cannot pass on their increased costs. 

Farmers and ranchers cannot pay whatever price may be 
quoted for equipment and supplies — or whatever wage 
rate, at whatever level, by whomever dictated, and pass 
on or pass back the cost to someone else. 

This is the cost side of the squeeze now on them. It 
leaves farmers feeling frustrated, and then furious. Why 
should they be thus discriminated against, they ask — when 
other businesses, the producer of automobiles, the manu- 
facturer of equipment, yes even the processors of food, are 
successful in avoiding the pinch of cost increases? 

Last August the packing industry granted wage increases 
equal to roughly a $50,000,000 annual boost. Did packers 
absorb it? The $50,000,000 was more than the total net 
earnings of the meat packing industry in the previous year. 
Yet packers have not operated with lower earnings since 
the increase was granted. No, packers didn’t absorb it. 

Nor could the full increase be passed on to consumers. 
Supply and demand conditions for meat — competition in 
the market — did not permit. 

Who did pay the increase? Probably no one group paid 
it all. Packers may have absorbed a little, although in many 
cases their profits increased. Consumers of meat may have 
paid a little more. The evidence is that most of that wage 
increase was paid by ranchers and farmers — who paid it 
by taking lower prices for meat animals. And this at a time 
when other influences also were driving down the prices 
of livestock. 

Is it surprising that the farmers have become allergic to 
round after round of soft wage settlements? I do not mean 
only in the packing industry. The result is the same when 
excessive wage boosts are granted in transportation, in 
equipment manufacture, and anywhere across the whole 
field of the food industries. 

I do not want to be unfair but I am concerned about 
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processing and distribution costs that continue to rise while 
farmers’ prices are going down. 

Wage increases that reflect a corresponding gain in labor 
productivity are clearly justified — are indeed highly desir- 
able. But when wages outrun labor productivity, the result 
is increased costs. Somebody has to pay the bill. Fre- 
quently it is the consumer. On equipment and production 
supplies for which he is the consumer, the farmer pays the 
cost. Moreover, competition and other conditions in the 
food industries are such that cost increases are not easily 
passed on. So the farmer pays much of these also. ; 

Between 1947-49 and 1955, wage rates in food proces- 
sing and distribution increased 43 per cent. Less than half 
of this increase was offset by gains in labor productivity. 
More than half became an increase in the labor cost per 
unit of tood handled. In these years the retail price of food 
rose 11 per cent, but the wage cost per unit of food proc- 
essed and distributed rose 26 per cent. Clearly farmers 
absorbed some of the difference—and their prices were 
correspondingly depressed. 

Again, is it not to be expected that farmers would be- 
come concerned over food marketing costs that continue 
to go up and up—concerned over their shrinking propor- 
tion of the retail food dollar—concerned over wage rates 
in food marketing that have doubled in the last 10 years 
—concerned over transportation and other marketing ‘costs 
that have risen about two-thirds? 

The farmer is the end of the line. He can’t pass costs 
back, and he can’t pass them on. 

The marketing margin for pork in 1955 was 5 per cent 
wider than the previous record margin in 1954, and 13 per 
cent wider than the 1950-54 average. Both the retail price 
and the farm price were lower in 1955 than in 1954. But 
the retail price declined less than the farm price, so the 
marketing margin increased — particularly in the latter part 
of the year. In the fourth quarter of 1955, the farm price 
of pork was 30 per cent lower than a year earlier. The 
marketing margin, on the other hand, was 13 per cent 
higher. 

About the same thing has been happening in beef. In 
the last quarter of 1955, the retail price of Choice beef 
declined 5 per cent from the year before, but the farm 
price declined 19 per cent. Marketing charges for beef 
increased 26 per cent. 

What did it mean to farmers? Their share of the retail 
dollar spent for meat went down from 60¢ in 1954 to 54¢ 
in 1955. 

I do not mean to point a finger particularly at the pack- 
ing industry. I would say, however, to every business 
involved in food processing and distributing that we are 





TALLOW RESEARCH, INC., looks forward to brighter days for 
animal fats as a result of the organization's program (see page 36 
of The National Provisioner of February 25). 
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BUSY, BUSY, BUSY are the phones and staff members at WSMPA 
headquarters; Frank De Benedetti is getting some help from Nor- 
man Maffit, WSMPA administrative assistant on the telephone. 


in a period when consideration must be given to the farm- 
ers’ situation. When one link of the food chain is in trouble, 
the chain itself is weakened. Today the farm-ranch-feed lot 
link is in trouble. 

When the food industries acquiesce to every increase for 
more wages and higher costs, consumer purchases at one 
end of the chain are discouraged—and farmers at the other 
end are squeezed. Marketing margins must be kept in line 
so they do not exceed real costs and farmers must be paid 
as much as possible for their products. The welfare of the 
farmer is vital to you. To stay in the livestock business year 
after year, the rancher and farmer must be able to market 
forage and grain through livestock at a profit. 

Many of the kinds of problems we are talking about are 
long-range problems — in the sense that they will be solved 
only by continued experimentation and research to find 
more efficient methods of operation. Processing and dis- 
tribution are now the “bigger half” of the food chain. 
More efficient methods are as vital to you as they are to 
farmers and ranchers. And farmers have as much at stake 
in your business as you have in theirs. 

A major point in the administration’s farm proposals is 
a sharp increase in research funds. These will be directed 
toward new crops, new uses and new markets, but also 
toward vitally important improvements in food marketing 
important to farmers, to processors, to distributors and to 
consumers. 

Your industry has just come through the largest volume 
year in your history. Large volume has meant efficient use 
of your plants and facilities. Fixed costs, which are so 
important to you, were widely spread and were low per 
unit of product. It was a good year — the kind of year you 
would like to have — the kind of year you can have only 
with continued large volume. 

You want a large flow of animals to market. So does the 
consumer. So do farmers and ranchers — up to the quantity 
that will bring them reasonable net returns. And impor- 
tant, along with volume, is the seasonality and year to year 
variation in marketings. A more uniform flow would mean 
vour stand-by facilities could be less. Your costs could be 
reduced. More uniform flow would mean greater price 
stability and higher average prices to producers. Market 
gluts, such as recently were experienced with hogs, always 
mean a sharp break in prices. 

More stability is possible in the livestock industries. 
Multiple farrowing for hogs would work to everyone's ad- 
vantage. So would a more uniform and stable flow of cattle 
through feedlots. Problems are involved in the change on 
which more research is needed, on which the educational 
job with all branches of the livestock industry is far from 
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done. This is one of many kinds of long-range adjustments 
which hold promise for a brighter future in the livestock 
and meat industry. More immediately, some short-range 
adjustments are imperatively needed. 

With both hogs and cattle we have been experiencing 
increasing numbers of animals and increasing marketings. 
Both the hog et and cattle marketing cycles ap- 
parently reached a peak in 1955-the first time the two 
have crested at the same time in my memory, including 
years as a livestock producer and feeder. This was one of 
the reasons you had a good year. But on the other hand, 
it was one of the reasons also why farmers experienced 
a sharp decline in livestock prices. 

However, cyclical increases were not the only factor. 
Livestock production has recently been overstimulated by 
the diverted acres problem. 

Certainly it is no secret to anyone that rapidly increas- 
ing surpluses of price supported crops have made acreage 
controls unavoidable. From 1953 through 1955, over 29,- 
000,000 acres were diverted out of wheat and cotton. 
Seventeen million of these acres went into oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums. The result was a further stimulus to live- 
stock production at a time when supplies already were 
large. 

This is one aspect of the surplus problem that has 
reached such proportions it overshadows most other prob- 
lems on the farm front. The difficulties following on the 
heels of $8,500,000,000 of surplus accumulations have be- 
come every farmer's problem—everybody’s problem. They 
are the other side of the cost-price squeeze on agriculture. 
Surpluses have smothered all hope of marked improvement 
in prices received by farmers, until the vast stocks can be 
worked down to manageable proportions. This is why new 
farm recommendations have been proposed that concen- 
trate in large degree on working down the surpluses that 
we now possess. 

I recently asked our experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture what effect these surplus stocks and excessive cur- 
rent production have on farm income. They say that last 
year our surpluses depressed farm income to the extent 
of $2,000,000,000. And that was not just a loss in gross in- 
come. Nearly every dollar of that $2,000,000,000 would 
have accrued to farmers’ net—would have increased the 
net income of farm families by about 20 per cent, if only 
we did not have the surpluses. The higher prices that 
farmers would have received would have meant a parity 
ratio in 1955 of abov* 93 instead of the actual average for 
the year of 84. 

Why do we have the surpluses? Why are there govern- 
ment bins all over the countryside, and warehouses every- 
where rented by the government? Why is grain piled in 
mothballed ships, and at times of the year even on the 
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ground? The answer is simple enough—so simple that 
everyone should now understand it. In recent years our 
farm production has been distorted and thrown out of 
balance with what our domestic and overseas markets will 
take. This has been done by high, rigid, wartime incentive 
levels of price supports, contained too long into the postwar 
years. Ninety per cent of parity supports on the so-called 
basic crops continued without any change until the harvest 
last summer and fall. 

This meant that products, for which the government 
price was the best price, naturally came to the govern- 
ment. Then what happened? As the accumulations built 
up, the acreage that could be grown had to be restricted. 
But acreage controls did not solve the problem—they spread 
it. Acres were shifted to other crops, either causing or 
threatening surpluses of these. More feed grain produc- 
tion stimulated more livestock—and thus the problem 
fanned out until every farmer regardless of the crop or 
livestock he raised has been injured or threatened by the 
consequences. 

And what can be done with the surpluses? I cannot 
too strongly emphasize that products delivered to the gov- 
ernment have not been “sold” in the sense of having moved 
into use. They only go into storage and a storage program 
is not a market. 

The price depressing influence of such accumulations is 
not the only problem they create. Even the most storable 
farm products cannot be increased indefinitely in the 
hands of government—nor can they be held indefinitely. 
When the stockpiles must eventually be liquidated, and 
eventually they must, what then happens? 

Here are three alternatives: 

Number one is to move the accumulations at some time 
into the domestic market. However, when this happens, 
except in small quantities and under extreme care, the 
liquidation becomes direct price competition with what 
farmers are currently trying to market. The net result is 
that the domestic market is not an adequate outlet unless 
the well-being of farm families were to be ignored. 

Number two is to get rid of the accumulations by sell- 
ing them abroad. This administration has worked diligently 
to expand overseas markets, but the quantities that can be 
moved are again limited if we are to avoid upsetting world 
prices and world trade. If we thoughtlessly dump the sur- 
plus abroad for whatever it will bring, we could expect in 
return restrictive laws and retaliatory measures against the 
trade of this country. It is even difficult to give our pro- 
duce to countries we often regard as being short of food. 
What we regard as an act of charity, they call dumping, 
and are concerned that it will depress their own farm 
economy. 

Number three, we can get rid of our surplus accumula- 
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tions by deliberately destroying them. But I need not say 
this is actually unthinkable. 

There is one other way, and it is the only sound way 
yet devised to get out from under the surplus burden with 
which we cannot longer live. This one and only alternative 
is the heart of the Administration’s new farm program— 
the soil bank. 

The soil bank proposal has two parts. The first part is 
called the acreage reserve. Its purpose is to reduce, tempo- 
rarily, the production of our main surplus crops, such as 
wheat, cotton, corn, and rice. 

This plan would let a farmer voluntarily put acreage 
in reserve. Let's say a farmer has an allotment of 60 acres. 
If he cuts that to 40 acres he would get certificates for 
the 20 acres left unfarmed. These certificates would be 
redeemable in cash or in commodities. 

The farmer would agree not to graze those 20 acres, or 
harvest any crop from them. 

The incentive will be high enough to assure the success 
of the program. We want to encourage farmers to put 
acreage in the soil bank. With the plan we kill two birds 
with one stone. The farmer cuts his production, and puts 
the land in a soil bank where fertility is preserved. He gets 
cash or commodities from the government. We would not 
only be cutting production this year, but also working off 
some of the surplus now in hand. We would be using 
surplus to use up surplus. 

Part two of the soil bank is a conservation reserve in 
which farmers will be paid to take acreage out of crops 
and put it into grass and trees. The President has expressed 
hope that about 25,000,000 acres will be put into this 
conservation reserve. 

This conservation reserve has the following advan- 
tages: 

1. It will result in improved soil and water conservation. 

2. It will increase our supply of timber resources on 
farms. 

3. It will protect crop producers who have been hurt 
by diverted acres thrust upon them. 

4, It will alleviate stimulus to over-rapid increases in 
livestock production, resulting from feed grain production 
on diverted acres. 

5. It will help reduce production which contributes to 
our surpluses. 

This soil bank is not just a device to empty government 
warehouses so they may be filled again. In future years 
we must avoid, as we would a plague, farm programs 
that would encourage the accumulation of unmanageable 
surpluses. 

The soil bank in short will increase farm income; reduce 
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surplus stocks; cut excess production; reduce storage costs; 
ease apprehension among our friends abroad; conserve 
soil, water, and timber resources; and strike a better bal- 
ance of production and markets. 

In our recommendations, we have given full considera- 
tion to the interests of livestock producers. Cattle and 
calves are the largest single source of cash farm income, 
and livestock and its products, taken together, bring in 
about 56 per cent of all U. S. farm income from market- 
ings. 

Farmers will contract not to harvest any crop from acres 
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they put into the soil bank. They will further agree not 
to graze acres in the conservation reserve for a specified 
period of years. This grazing restriction is specifically for 
the protection of livestock producers, particularly cattle- 
men and dairymen, at this time when their production is 
large and their prices are depressed. 

I’m distressed to see that the Senate committee on agri- 
culture has voted to revive 90 per cent rigid, wartime 
emergency supports on basic commodities. But this is not 
the only major defect in the bill which the committee 
voted out last week. There are other defects which are 
real dangers. 

The committee also provided that for the basic com- 
modities, parity should be figured on the old or modern- 
ized basis, whichever is higher. This means that peanuts, 
wheat, corn and cotton are singled out from all other crops 
for special treatment. Of the 136 important crops in m 
United States and of our various dairy, poultry and live- 
stock products, these four commodities would get favored 
treatment. 

In terms of up-to-date supply and demand conditions, 
the support levels provided by this bill would be: peanuts, 
107 per cent of modernized parity; wheat, 103 per cent; 
corn, 100 per cent, and cotton, 91 per cent. 

Farmers have a right to ask: Why should this preferred 
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treatment be extended to cover the four crops I have 
mentioned? 

The committee reported out a two-price plan for rice. 
There are many objections to the two-price plan. One of 
the major objections on rice is this: The rice-producing 
countries of Southeast Asia, where the issue of freedom or 
communist enslavement remains in doubt, will view this 
as a program to subsidize the export of rice in direct com- 
petition with their own rice producers. 2 

No two-price program, for rice, wheat, or other crops, 
is going to work successfully so long as heavy surpluses 
overhang the market. 

The committee reported out a boost in the level of price 
support for dairy products, and tied the price support 
for manufactured milk to an out-of-date period. The conse- 
quence of this action would be to stimulate milk produc- 
tion, cut the consumption of butter and cheese, encourage 
the margarine industry and build up government stocks of 
dairy products. We would lose the ground gained by the 
dairy industry during the past two years. 

True, the committee reported out the soil bank almost as 
we recommended it, with the exception of the program 
for corn. But they loaded down the bill with a number 
of proposals which are contrary to the interests of farmers. 

Take our corn proposals, for example. The acreage re- 
serve program can help ease the corn and livestock prob- jhe 
lem—that is, unless price support is jacked up to 90 per 
cent of parity. 

About 80 per cent of our corn is fed on farms where 
it is grown. It is not sold as corn. Corn does not lend 
itself well to marketing quotas. Acreage allotments are 
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not working. Only about 40 per cent of the production 
in the commercial areas was even eligible for price sup- 
port in 1955. 

Under the program we outlined to the Senate commit- 
tee on agriculture, acreage allotments on corn would be 
eliminated from now on. For 1956, all corn producers 
would be eligible for price support regardless of how much 
they plant at the already announced level, 81 per cent of 
parity, a national average of $1.40 per bushel. Corn would 
have the same kind of a program as other feed grains and 
soybeans. 

Corn farmers would be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate—on a voluntary basis—in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. They would have an opportunity to pull down the 
heavy carryover of corn and take the downward pressure 
off prices. Corn production would be freed from control 
and price supports would be established at levels that 
wre give stability to the market but not price corn out 
of use. This would prevent undue stimulation of livestock 
production. And, at the same time, farm income would be 
protected and increased. 

The committee rejected this sound approach to the corn 
problem. 

With the soil bank the committee would strive to re- 
duce our surplus. With rigid, wartime 90 per cent of parity 
supports they would provide the incentive for increased 
production and growing surplus. Both programs are costly 
and so far as the effect on our surplus is concerned, di- 
rectly opposed to one another. It is time to decide which 
way we want to move in agriculture—toward growing sur- 
plus with all its problems or toward a better balance of 
supplies and markets. That will be the real issue as the 
Senate debates this bill. 

Let us not return to the bankrupt programs of the past. 
Price-fixing—90 per cent of parity supports—is not the 
answer to our farm problem. If it were, there would be 
no farm problem today. 

We must not permit the sound proposals made by this 
administration to be nullified by a return to the very pro- 
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gram which has produced surpluses, low prices, lost mar- 
kets, and which threatens the basic freedom of our farmers 
and ranchers. 

People are thinking about this problem. And they should 
be. It is their problem. It concerns them. It affects their 
income, their taxes, their level of living. We welcome this 
interest in agriculture on the part of all our people. To 
get this program into effect, to make it work as work it 
must, we need the help and the cooperation of all our 
citizens. 

The cost-price squeeze that has enveloped agriculture 
must be relaxed. As to the cost side of the squeeze, I shall 
continue to defend the interests of American farmers to 
the utmost extent of my ability. 

We are looking into all phases of the question—wage 
rates, profits, freight rates, shipping provisions, all aspects 
connected with the distribution and marketing of farm 
products. 

As regards the price side of the farm cost-price squeeze, 
we seek to attack it directly through the soil bank and 
the other recommendations proposed by the President and 
the administration. 

This program will meet the farm problems of these 
trying times. It protects the interests and the income of 
the many farmers who are asked temporarily to cut pro- 
duction. It protects farmers from acres that might other- 
wise be dumped upon them. It protects livestock pro- 
ducers from undue expansion. It conserves our agricultural 
resources. 

This then is the challenge that lies before us: To get 
this legislation passed quickly. To provide the tools of 
government with which we can alleviate farm distress— 
attack the surplus problem—increase consumption of farm 
products—help the farmer this year to improve his income 
position. 

The President has asked the Congress to give us the 
tools. Give us these tools so that we can help farmers help 
themselves, and with God’s help build a constructive 
sound agriculture for you and your children. 
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WEMPA Iudustrial Relations Session 


1956 SEEN AS PEACEFUL BUT EXPENSIVE 
IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WITH LABOR 





Concludes Federated Employers’ Labor Expert W. H. SMITH 


ome years ago Samuel Gompers, father of the American 

Federation of Labor, was asked, “Just what is it that 

labor wants?” Mr. Gompers’ reply was “More.” This 
classic remark was repeated as recently as two months 
ago by George Meany, president of the AF of L. Without 
a doubt, it is the keynote of labor’s bargaining program for 
the coming year. 

To a large extent, the labor attitude is based upon the 
general opinion that 1956 will, as a whole, yield the high- 
est economic activity, the largest national output and the 
greatest volume of industrial production this nation has 
ever known. This was the consensus of 20 leading econo- 
mists recently participating in the National Industrial 
Board’s annual economic forum. In this forecast there is 
a note of caution. These and other economists are gener- 
ally agreed that there are increasing signs of economic 
strain and stress, so that the second half of the year may 
mark the decline in our current boom. 

Leading labor spokesmen anticipate good economic 
conditions in 1956. Stanley Ruttenberg, research director 
for the AFL-CIO, says that 1956 “looks like a year of 
leveling off without decline in the overall economy but 
there may not be sufficient advance to prevent a rise in 
unemployment.” Otis Brubaker, research director of the 
steelworkers’ union, expects the first half of the year to be 
“very good,” with the second half depending on how well 
automobile sales hold up. 

All signs point to a fairly peaceful but expensive year 
in collective bargaining. As in 1955, settlements probably 
will be substantial, in many instances, averaging 8 to 12¢ 
per hour plus fringe improvements. There-are two main 
reasons for this view. First, of course, is the continued 
business boom and high consumer purchasing power carry- 
ing at least through the first six months of the year. The 
second reason I believe is that politically-conscious unions 
will lean over backward in a presidential election year 





THE PRESS IS MET and informed by WSMPA president E. F. 
Forbes, vice president Albert Luer, chairman Nate Morantz and 
chairman-elect Henry Kruse during the convention. 
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to avoid big strikes that might stir up public reaction 
against labor. 

Even though some union leaders are reluctant to press 
for large wage increases, the pressure on most of them 
from rank and file will be very strong. A substantial number 
of increases this year are assured automatically under long- 
term contracts. 

Nearly 1,500,000 automobile, farm equipment and 
electrical manufacturing workers will get an automatic in- 
crease of at least 6¢ per hour. Over 350,000 transportation 
workers, mostly teamsters, will get automatic increases of 
8 to 11¢ per hour, and about 500,000 construction work- 
ers will get 10 to 15¢ per hour. On April 1, the nation’s 
coal miners will get 80¢ per day deferred from the $2.00 
per day increase won last year. In other industries the 
deferred increases scheduled for this year range from 3¢ 
to as much as 30¢ per hour. The most important negotia- 
tion this year, however, is likely to be in basic steel, where 
the entire contract is open for renegotiation beginning in 
April. 

"View McDonald, president of the steelworkers, has stated 
that his union is out to win a “real” guaranteed wage 
plan. He wants more than Reuther got for the auto work- 
ers last year. The steelworkers got 15¢ in wages last year 
and have already obtained guaranteed wage plans from 
major can companies in the nation. Although many unions 
are not interested in guaranteed wage plans, they will use 
the steel settlement as a basis for their bargaining de- 
mands as they usually have done in the past. 

The big four meat packing contracts expire in August 
this year but may be opened for bargaining on 15 days’ 
notice at any time during the period between March 1 
and September 1. 

An early settlement with the big four packers is not 
looked for this year. Considerable delay in negotiations 
is expected to permit the CIO Packinghouse Workers and 
AFL Meat Cutters to work out a merger of the two unions 
before they bargain with the big packers. Union officials 
appear to be preparing for a showdown in September 
rather than earlier under these wage reopening clauses. 
The bargaining pattern will be more clear after mid-year. 

BARGAINING OUTLOOK IN WESTERN 
STATES: The members of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association bargain primarily with the Meat Cut- 
ters and with the Teamsters unions. For the coming year 
the situation in the western states looks something like this: 

1. There will be greater uniformity in demands and 
increased coordination in bargaining over larger areas. 
Both the Teamsters and Meat Cutters are setting up means 
for controlling their local business agents and restricting 
their freedom to bargain with the employer. Policies and 
patterns will be established and greater efforts will be ex- 
erted to make both the employer and the local union lead- 
ers conform. 

2. Wage increases will be mostly of 714¢ to 12¢ per 
hour with initial demands of 15¢ to 25¢ per hour. 

3. The vacations reauested will be two weeks after one 
year, three weeks after five years plus proration on termina- 
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tion after 6 months. (There are already some agreements 
in meat packing. ) 

4. Health and welfare fund improvements will be re- 
quested, such as increased benefits, reduction in qualifying 
requirements, dependents’ coverage, etc. 

5. Sick and injury leave will be increased in amount 
and made accumulative if not already so. 

6. Pension fund payments of 5¢ or 10¢ per hour will be 
asked as initial agreement; more later. 

7. Clothing allowance of 50¢ per week will be asked. 

8. More pay will be requested for time not worked; 
rest periods of 15 minutes each, twice a day; clothes chang- 
ing and washup time, knife sharpening, make ready, etc. 

9. There will be an attempt to impose more restrictions 
on employers: a) Hot cargo clause, both Teamsters and 
Butchers; b) New ownership and successor interest clause; 
c) Automation clause; d) Safety hazard clause; e) Union 
shop clause; f) Tighter seniority clause on layoff and re- 








ROOT-A-TEE-TOOT, that gun 
did shoot, in the hand of model 
Helen Braden at one of the 
booths on the exhibit floor. 


tirement; g) Removal of no-strike-no-lockout clauses. 

10. There will be an attempt to extend union jurisdic- 
tion to cover employes not now under union contract: 

A. Teamsters will seek to enlist office workers, salesmen, 
automotive repair and service workers, shipping and re- 
ceiving workers, feed yard and stock yard employes. 

B. Butchers will try to get office workers, salesmen, ship- 
ping and receiving workers, feed and stockyard employes, 
such as in the case of the Ed Heuck division of Wilson 


EVEN A PAPIER-MACHE PIG'S 
ears lift when blonde Stella Blay- 
lock chucks his chin. Talking pig 
was a lobby attraction. 


& Co. here in San Francisco (clerical and sales). 
One problem lies in this typical clause: “The employer 


agrees that all work within the jurisdiction of Local .... 
in all establishments, divisions, sections, departments, or 
any portions thereof that are now, or may be in the future, 
operated by the employer shall be performed by employes 
(members of this union) pursuant to the following terms 
of this agreement.” 

Note that there is no definition of the union’s jurisdic- 
tion; no definition of the bargaining unit. Lacking an 
NLRB election or some other recognized evidence, the 
union’s jurisdiction may be whatever it chooses unless the 
employer is prepared to resist the extension program. 

This is not a pretty picture for bargaining in 1956, but 
it is very likely to confront you. Now, what can you do 
about it? You can do what many employers do — wait 
until the union’s demands are received and then try and 
guess how much you will need to give to avoid a strike. 
This sounds simple, but it isn’t. Only a skilled negotiator 
can find the point just short of where the union will call a 
strike. Not only does this take skill, but it also requires 
full information on the union’s program, its bargaining 
settlements with other employers, its internal politics and 
it requires a careful appraisal of the personalities involved. 

Where group bargaining is practiced, other needs must 
be met if the best “deal” short of a strike is to be made. 
The conflicting views of various employers in the group 
will need to be reconciled and group solidarity developed 
around the agreed-upon policies. Leadership and loyalty 
will need to be good enough to hold the group together 
under conditions of stress. All this description is very 
familiar to those of you who participate in the bargaining 
of your labor contracts. However, there is one thing wrong 
with this approach. It is negative. It is much like the em- 
ploye who slipped on the loading platform and broke his 
leg. You don’t make him happy by reminding him that it 
could have been worse. He might have broken both legs! 
The positive approach from the view of the employe with 
the broken leg is to find out how it happened and then do 
what is needed to prevent it from happening again. As 
with safety, so it is with bargaining. The positive approach 
pays off. 

Above all, accentuate the positive in your labor rela- 
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tions, both at the time of bargaining and in the administra- 
tion of your contract during the year. This means making 
bargaining a two-way process in which you get as well as 
give. The employer who thinks he out-smarted the union 
because he gave only 25¢ when the union asked for 50¢ 
is short-changing himself. He gave but he didn’t get. 


If you want bargaining to be a two-way process, you 
will need to: 


1. Make your demands reasonable. To do otherwise — 


plays into the union’s hands — e.g., asking for a wage de- 
crease in face of full employment and high business levels. 

2. Relate your proposals to your business operations. 
This means that your request should be essential to your 
business. Don’t be capricious. You will be discredited in 
the eyes of your employes if you are, and no serious con- 
sideration will be given your requests. 

3. Base your requests on fact and careful preparation. 
Be specific. If your sick leave clause needs changing be- 
cause it is being badly abused by employes, or is so loose 
that it can’t be controlled, document the abuses, prepare 
an amended clause and then push for it in your bargain- 
ing. If you need relief from rigid restrictions on your 
starting or quitting time for competitive reasons, get your 
facts, prepare an amended clause, and confront the union 
with the problem. 

4. Be prepared to take less than a “whole loaf” in any 
one negotiation, but don’t be afraid to repeat your pro- 
posals in later negotiations. I have seen important employer 
proposals presented four or five years in a row before the 
union was convinced that the employer was really serious. 

5. Do a “selling job” on your local union representa- 
tives and on your key employes so that attitudes of accept- 
ance and understanding can be developed. Show them 
why your proposals are sound. 

6. Relate your requests to the mutual benefit of the 
employes and the company. It is easier to get agreement 
on something that benefits all concerned, especially if it is 
presented as a solution to a problem. 

7. Make your employes and your local union representa- 
tives more cost conscious by consciously using this tactic 
during the year as well as during negotiations. Consumers 
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are price conscious. Employes and the local union officials 
can be made cost conscious. Using the crying towel is not 
enough. You will need to do more than that if you want 
to make people cost conscious. Some firms use programs 
for control of waste, quality control, product develop- 
ment, safety, plant maintenance and housekeeping, recog- 
nition of employe suggestions and superior performance, 
profit sharing or bonus plans and better employe com- 
munications. 

Don’t be afraid to share general information about your 
business problems with your key employes and local union 
officials. We have learned that you can get a lot more 
support from employes and from the local union officials if 
you have a conscious program to do so. This doesn’t mean 
telling your employes and the union all about your busi- 
ness, but you can’t expect sympathetic behavior from them 
if they don’t know anything about your problems. 

8. Keep your bargaining in terms of the local situation. 
Avoid national patterns even to the point of a well chosen 
strike if necessary. Once in a while a strike is a good thing, 
especially if you prepare for it and pick your occasion. Be 
prepared. 

9. If you are a member of a bargaining group, be an 
active supporter and member of that group. This means 
backing it up with support and funds when a showdown 
occurs. Since collective bargaining is a pressure game in 
which both sides can exert pressure, don’t overlook this 
practical necessity. You can’t bluff your way very far in 
bargaining unless you are prepared to support your posi- 
tion in a showdown now and then. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: 

Several small machinery manufacturers in Alameda 
County have contracts with the CIO Steelworkers Union. 
Each time the union settles with the big steel companies 
it tries to force these smaller companies to agree to the same 
pattern. Each time the firms’ position is that they are not 
in the steel business, and that they will negotiate only on 
the basis of local conditions in the machinery manufactur- 
ing business. This situation has existed for several years. 
Each time the union has tested the employers to see 
whether they were bluffing there has been a strike and each 
time the union has failed to get parity with the big steel 
settlement. This has happened three times in the past ten 
years. Both the union and the employes are pretty well 
convinced now that the employers don’t intend to follow 
the big steel pattern. With the combination of the AFL 
Butchers and the CIO union there may be more pressure 
on the independent packers to follow the big four settle- 
ments in the future. 

ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES ARE INCREASING: 
There are about 16,500,000 out of 65,000,000 workers who 
are members of labor unions. Labor unions have had 
phenomenal growth in the past 20 years, but, in spite of 
the assistance of favorable laws, favorable courts, favorable 
government administration and a long period of full em- 
ployment, the fact remains that three out of four workers 
do not willingly join labor unions. It is for this reason that 
most unions make use of a variety of pressures to force 
unwilling workers to join. These pressures are applied both 
to the worker and to his employer. Many of these pressures 
are illegal and coercive, but are widely used nevertheless. 
Some of these methods of persuasion are legal but dishon- 
est and morally indefensible. The point is, they are used. 
The Taft-Hartley Act guarantee of the employe being free 
to join or not to join a union of his choice, without coer- 
cion, and only as a result of personal conviction, is pure 
fiction today. 

The organizing policies and practices of the Teamsters’ 
Union illustrate some of these developments. Only recently 
the latest of the big organizing drives by the Teamsters 
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second, George Smale, the NP's Lester Norton and Edward Swem 
listening to Major General A. L. Marshall, QM Market Center 





System; WSMPA's Blaine Liljenquist and Albert Luer (right) are 
impressed by gesticulation, while (bottom) the ladies are probably 
covering the whole field of hats in their discussion prior to the 
fashion show and luncheon at the Mark Hopkins 
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got under way. The Teamsters and the Machinists each 
put up $100,000 as the first payment into a fund to be 
used by a joint organizing committee. Agreement was 
reached between the presidents of the two unions to join 
in organizing all the employes of automobile service sta- 
tions, parking lots, and garages and other automotive sales 
and maintenance operations. 

The Machinists’ Union is to get as members all those 
employes who assemble or repair automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors, buses — anything that rolls on rubber (except the 
baby buggy). The Teamsters will get all employes in fuel- 
ing, oiling, storing, washing, polishing, battery service, 
parts sales, tire and accessory and new and used car sales. 

This agreement is only one of a dozen that the Teamsters 
have made with other unions to divide up the employes as 
they become unionized. Similar cooperative agreements 
exist between the Teamsters and the AFL Meat Cutters, 
bakery workers, electrical workers, carpenters, construction 
laborers, operating engineers, iron workers, retail clerks, 
roofers, upholsterers, and street and railway employes’ 
unions. 

Like the Teamster-Machinist committee, the Teamster- 
Butcher committee has a treasury and an organizing staff 
which is carrying on a campaign over a wide area in non- 
union food plants. It claims over 5,000 new members in 
the past ten months. The Butcher Union claims all inside 
workers in meat, poultry and other food processing plants, 
whereas the Teamsters claim all truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, and all others who work outside the plants. 

These are joint organizing agreements by which ques- 
tions of jurisdiction are settled, assistance is given by one 
union to another in organization drives, and broad scale 
planning is done. The rights of the individual employe 
who does not want to join a union and the individual small 
employer are given very little consideration in this sort of 
pressure program. Therefore, only the very largest em- 
ployers and strong groups of employers are in a position to 
protect their employes and themselves from being treated 
in a rough-shod manner. The individual employe and the 
small employer are defenseless in this sort of pressure game. 

One last word of caution — both the Butchers and the 
Teamsters are organizing office workers now. The Butchers 
recently won an NLRB election involving office workers 
and salesmen for the Ed Heuck division of Wilson in San 
Francisco. The Teamsters have organized the office work- 
ers in the dairy, trucking, wholesale grocery, and brewing 
industries and are now working on the baking industry. 
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SMILES here may be due to the fact that a picture is being taken, 
or that the subjects of the photo finally caught an elevator. 


In an organizing situation let your employes know where 
you stand. If you favor their joining the union, say so. If 
you are not in favor of the union, then say so frankly so 
that your employes will know that you will back them up. 

Don’t wait until the union business agent is organizing 
your employes before you “get your house in order.” If 
your personnel policies are bad, do something about them 
before it is too late. The attitude and behavior of some 
employers toward employes constitute an invitation to the 
union. One of the best ways to find out how your employes 
feel and to let them know how you feel about some of these 
problems is to talk with them at regular intervals. Small 
informal groups of a few employes at a time are best. We 
have found such sessions to be a good safety valve for 
gripes and grievances and a good method of face-to-face 
communication with employes. 

We have found that regular talking with groups of em- 
ployes, even though they are loyal union members, is very 
helpful to the employer. Most employes are not stupid, 
they know that there are two sides to every question. It is 
up to the employer to see that his side of these matters is 
fully understood by his employes. Take the time to talk 
to your employes. It will pay big dividends in better em- 
ploye relations. Don’t wait until a crisis develops and then 
suddenly start this sort of thing. Employes will discount it 
very much. Start with your supervisors. They are your key 
to the development of good employe relations. 


BATHED IN THE EERIE 
light of the flashbulbs, 
NIMPA's chairman, Chris 
Finkbeiner (center), might 
be almost leading a choir 
sing in this photograph 
taken during registration on 
the opening day of the 
western states convention. 
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WSMPA Sausage and Prenackaging 


MANAGEMENT MUST SEE THAT CONSUMERS 





GET THE KIND OF SAUSAGE THEY DESIRE 4 


I* my talk I would like to really think big. I'd like 
to think of one piece of bread between two generous 
slices of sausage. This may be a dream, but it is very 
possible to achieve such a dream in this atomic age. This 
dream can come true if all of us will dedicate ourselves 
to one fundamental fact: we are selling taste appeal—and 
the better and more appealing we make the taste and ap- 
pearance of our sausage products, the faster and the greater 
— of our sausage and prepackaged items we will 
sell. 

Surveys have shown that the housewife is willing to pay 
a few pennies more for a product with the right taste ap- 
peal and attractive appearance. The competition for the 
American food dollar is terrific, and in order for us to make 
progress, our sausage and prepackaged items must not 
only meet this terrific competion, but they must beat it. 

We think we have done a colossal job when we produce 
and sell annually 2,500,000,000 Ibs. of sausage. This 
amount sounds like a terrific volume of business. It amounts 
to 7,000,000 Ibs. per day. Still sounds big, doesn’t it? 
Remember, however, that we have more than 160,000,000 
mouths to feed every day—and in this light our gigantic 
annual consumption is reduced to a figure of less than 
1 oz. per day per person. Or, if you figure there are ap- 
proximately 480,000,000 meals eaten every day, then we 
are selling only 14 oz. of sausage for each daily meal 
consumed. 

Science has taught us that we must have large quantities 
of protein in our everyday diet, and sausage is an excellent 
source of this energy-building and life-sustaining substance. 
Therefore, sausage should be America’s mealtime favorite, 
because it supplies sustaining energy in abundant quan- 
tities. 

Our problem today is to increase the sales of sausage 
and prepackaged items. The market is there waiting for 
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Says Louisville Provision Company's T. H. BROECKER 


us. In fact, the market is so good that even not too flevor- 
ful sausage finds it way to our dinner tables and lunch 
baskets. 

How can we accomplish the objective I have set out in 
the last few moments? I know it is not necessary at this 
time to dwell on our procedures, sanitation, etc.; we are 
all aware that good manufacturing procedure should al- 
ways prevail. 

Sausage manufacturers are members of a great industry. 
The history of the industry has been characterized by great 
achievements. The key to the overall success of the sausage 
business is management — management for progress and 
profit. Business is a vehicle of progress. If it is to run 
effectively, it must be lubricated with profit, because busi- 
ness that ceases to be profitable ceases to make progress. 
Profits are an economic necessity, and that is where good 
management comes into play. 

The position, therefore, of management is one of great 
responsibility and its duties probably constitute a greater 
challenge to the resourcefulness of the sausage industry 
than ever before. We know good management is predi- 
cated primarily on adherence to sound operating policies 
in production and sales, and yet it goes much further. If 
we consider. two sausage plants of equal potential, with 
similar plants and equipment, making the same type of 
products and selling in the same market, then the only 
important difference between them is the quality of the 
people in their organizations. The eventual superiority of 
one over the other will come from the human will to work 
and the skill with which this motive force is applied. Thus, 
good management of human resources has been a decisive 
factor in the success of many sausage manufacturers who 
have been outstanding in their particular fields. 

It is of utmost importance that the manager impress his 
employes with his own knowledge of all that goes on in his 
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The versatile way to measure 
food processing temperatures 





















Thermocouples, the most widely used means 
of measuring industrial temperatures, have 
many unique characteristics of interest to food 
processors. A thermocouple is a junction of two 
dissimilar wires. When the junction is heated, 
the thermocouple generates a voltage that is 
directly related to temperature. By connecting 
the free ends of the two wires to a suitable 
instrument, this voltage is measured and eval- 
uated in degrees temperature. 


what can thermocouples do that 
other primary elements can’t? 


First of all, they can be used over a wide tem- 
perature range . . . from sub-zero to white-hot. 
Each of the four principal types of couples is 
particularly suitable for a specific portion of the 
temperature spectrum. 


they’re accurate... 


can give overall precision, including thermo- 
couple and instrument together, of a fraction of 
one per cent. They can be connected to measure 
temperature differences or average values. Be- 
cause they measure electrically, thermocouples 
can be located hundreds of feet from the in- 
strument with no loss in accuracy. 


thermocouples are rugged... 


they are connected to their instrument by a 
simple pair of wires. When replacement is 
needed, you just disconnect the wires, insert 
the new element, and hook up again. They are 
available from Honeywell in many types and 
sizes, from tiny needle-like units that can be 
inserted directly into food products, to hefty 
assemblies for steam lines and furnaces. 





Inserting a special waterproof meat thermocouple into 
ham prior to cooking. 





Quality and 


economy of 


meat cooking 


improved by.. 


further flexibility ... 


comes from the instruments that work with 
thermocouples. These can be Pyr-O-Vane 
millivoltmeter indicators and controllers 

. . or the versatile ElectroniK potentiometer. 
The latter are supplied in many models, in- 
cluding multi-point recorders that concentrate 
data from many points on a single chart . . . 
automatic controllers with refined electric or 
pneumatic systems capable of controlling prac- 
tically any process . . . and program controllers 
that conduct a process through complete time- 
temperature cycles without human assistance. 


simple and dependable... 


there’s nothing complicated about thermocouple 
instrumentation. On the contrary, it has proved 
to be one of the simplest and most dependable 
methods of measuring process temperatures. 
Thousands of these systems, engineered by 
Honeywell, are serving in dairies, meat packing 
houses, grain elevators, creameries and many 
other branches of the food industry. 


















27 HAM COOKERS are controlled by this battery of ElectroniK 
instruments. Supplementing these is an Electronik Scanning 
System which monitors internal can temperatures and warns 
when limits are reached. 





--|, accurate control 


_ good example of how a food processor can Each of the 27 cookers is regulated by a separate 
use modern instrumentation to safeguard his ElectroniK instrument with pneumatic control. As a 
product’s quality and boost efficiency at the same further precaution against overheating, an ElectroniK 


time. Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, placed 
their ham cookers under continuous, fully automatic 
control by ElectroniK instruments . . . and are gaining 
these specific benefits: 


Scanner, connected to a pencil thermocouple in a test 
can in each cooker, checks actual meat temperatures 
... and signals the operator whenever a preset limit 


rape Rates is reached. 
Better flavor, texture and color—through elimination PaaS ; 
of undercooking and overcooking, to retain natural Accurate, versatile instrumentation by Honeywell 
taste, color and firmness. can take the guesswork out of practically any food 


processing operation. For a discussion of your specific 


Improved shelf life and safety—closely regulated : 
problem, call your nearby Honeywell sales engineer 


cooking renders bacteria and molds inactive at pre- 


scribed storage temperature. . . - he’s as near as your phone. 

Better, more economical supervision—instrumenta- MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Indus- 
tion for all cookers is concentrated on a single panel trial Division, Wayne and Windrim Aves., Phila- 
where operators can watch vital temperatures. delphia 44, Pa. 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for Data Sheets No. 3.7-7 and 10.0-9. . . and for Catalog 1531, “‘ElectroniK Controllers." Also Bulletin 4100, ‘‘Instrumentation for Meat Industry.”” 
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business. Employes respect the employer who knows his 
business, is conscious of his ability, and is alert to every- 
thing that happens. 

Human relations are an important factor in successful 
management. This is probably more important now than 
ever before. In my opinion management has been woe- 
fully weak in dealing with this particular phase and yet it 
is a basic factor in the making of profits. A great untilled 
field in the sausage industry today is in the development of 
the mental resources of employes. 

The development of manpower and executive talent is 
the sausage industry’s most challenging problem. Be a 
good leader. Recognize the individual needs of the em- 
ploye as a human being and inspire his personal loyalty to 
the company. Increase constantly the skill of leadership 
and human relations. Employes are happiest and most 
productive when they can follow a leader in whom they 
have implicit trust and for whom they have high respect. 

Maintain high standards and assist employes in every 
possible way to attain those standards. Recognize in the 
failures of employes the opportunities to strengthen them 
and the organization. Give employes adequate rewards for 
their effort, not only in money, but also in recognition, in 
praise, in individual attention, in preservation of the indi- 
vidual’s human dignity, and his conviction of the worth 
of his job. 

Advertising and Merchandising: Good advertising 
and planned merchandising constitute an important phase 
of sausage sales operations. Advertising builds market rec- 
ognition for products and helps promote an effective selling 
job. It is good insurance for invested capital because it 
helps insure profits through increased sales. It is most 
essential that advertising and merchandising be coordinated 
if maximum results are to be obtained. Selling the dealer 
on the value of advertising to him is an important duty of 
sausage salesmen today. Making the dealer conscious of 
all that the sausage manufacturer is doing to build con- 
sumer demand for his product is a sure way to win his 
cooperation. Loyal customers are created and held when 
salesmen and the company behind them take a sincere 
interest in the customer’s welfare. The salesman of today 
must remember that he must serve as well as sell. In this 
connection many companies are now placing before their 
salesmen, sales managers and jobbers “slide talkies,” “mov- 
ing pictures,” and are giving direct talks to general person- 
nel emphasizing the importance of service while selling. 

Large as well as small companies are realizing more and 





BEATIFIC is the word for Albert Luer (left) and Thores Johnson 
as these executives listen to T. H. Broecker emphasize the re- 
sponsibilities of management at the sausage-prepackaging session. 
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more the significance of the word “merchandising.” Some 
are appointing merchandising supervisors who travel each 
route, carefully studying each and every customer, so as to 
offer unexcelled service as well as salesmanship. However, 
many other companies, because they have been successful 
in years gone by, sit back and assume that the business 
and its well-established name will carry sales automatically. 
However, it is aggressive merchandising that spells sales, 
profits and success. 

Charles H. Bell, president of General Mills, presents a 
challenge to flour mills which is applicable to the packing 
industry and manufacturers of sausage products. He states: 

“The key to American business success has been the 
willingness of management to recognize change, to accept 
the principle of early obsolescence, and to embrace all the 
new and better techniques.” 

In the midst of this history-making pattern of change 
and progress, I would ask if we in this industry have kept 
ourselves abreast of all the technological improvements 
which might be applied to the art of sausage making. 

Lack of technical progress is one of the most severe 
problems of our industry. We can no longer afford to con- 
tinue our philosophy of commonplace which leads to the 
acceptance of obsolescence. For the future we must mod- 
ernize. Such modernizing should include streamlining — a 
good time-study program embracing job evaluation — use 
of strict standards both as to formulae and labor expended 
for the production of any given product and, above all, a 
strict follow-through program. 

Selling: We Americans have always prided ourselves 
on being the best salesmen in the world, but I am afraid 
we have too few in the meat business. 

We must pick men who will do a selling job for us and 
who have a genuine interest in the food business. Train 
these men well and thoroughly so they will have complete 
knowledge of the products they will sell; teach them the 
importance of selling themselves to the customers. Such 
salesmen will be looked upon not only as salesmen selling 
another product but as representatives associated with a 
company that has well-planned promotions that increase 
the retailer’s volume and his profits. 

We must have a good follow-through program. Under 
such a program top management knows that its product 
has the right appeal and is backed with strong merchandis- 
ing effort to get the maximum results. If we have had 
success with a new product or a new package, how do we 
know that with just a little different approach we might 
have doubled or even tripled the results attained? 

We spend a lot of money on eye-catching casing and 
carton designs, and we think we are doing a real merchan- 
dising job when we do so. Package eye-appeal is impor- 
tant, but are we doing a real job of finding out what the 
taste appeal of our product is, or should be? 

How many of us have consumer taste panels? Our sau- 
sage products will be eaten in the home, but our idea of 
testing a sausage item usually is to bring it into a plant 
meeting about 10 a.m. and have a bunch of hungry men 
try it out. Certainly it tastes good to one of these groups — 
almost anything would at this time of day — but what will 
be the reaction to the product in a home where a busy 
mother is trying to get a pleasing and tasty meal together 
in a hurry? Will this same sausage item hit the spot under 
these conditions? 

I'm optimistic about the sausage business. It offers a 
challenge to anyone engaged in it. It certainly offers the 
one sure way to profit in the meat packing business. It 
affords the packer a gross margin which should never be 
affected by ever-changing market conditions. 

We have done a swell job selling taste pleasure and 
enjoyment to millions, but let’s not rust on our laurels. 
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WSEMPA Sausage and Prenackaging 


PRODUCTION OF GOOD SAUSAGE REQUIRES 
PROPER CONTROLS ALL DOWN THE LINE 


A MAZING as it might seem, a sausage plant of the rule- 

of-thumb, hand-stuffer, brick smokehouse type in 
which I began my career in 1899, turned out a consist- 
ently high quality product. It was a “specialty” house and 
produced a “delicatessen” sausage that generally served 
the trade in a small area contiguous to its location. 

Although sausage was more or less a specialty item, and 
produced through individual endeavor, there were some 
larger slaughtering establishments which also made sau- 
sage. The product was made from less selective materials, 
including in the ingredients more trimmings and offal. It 
was good and wholesome but lacked being the top quality 
of a “delicatessen” sausage. It was generally referred to as 
a “packinghouse” sausage. 

For years many companies turned out a consistently high 
quality product, in spite of lack of technical knowledge and 
controls. The consistently excellent quality of the product 
was due to the selection of good fresh materials, delicate 
seasonings, proper curing and good practical sanitation. 
In establishments such as these, sausage making was con- 
sidered an art and the secrets were carefully guarded by 
the head sausage maker. He exercised rigid controls of his 
own and conducted his operations in an extremely secretive 
manner. 

During the period from 1920 to 1930 the meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing industry took on new growth, 
favoring the West Coast to a small extent. This was the 
era of the “hot bull meat.” It was common practice about 
that time to bone, grind and cure the meat of the carcass 
before it was thoroughly chilled. After adding the curing 
agents the ground beef was placed in shallow trays and 
cured from four to six days under refrigeration. 

There was little progress in further processing even then 
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Asserts Los Angeles Leader A. T. LUER 


over the hit-and-miss method. The uniform consistency 
of the finished product depended upon the judgment of the 
head sausage maker. He relied on the appearance and the 
feel of the meat in the chopper to determine when it was 
ready for the stuffer. 

Establishments in those days operated with greater free- 
dom than they do at the present time. Inspection, espe- 
cially on a local basis, was woefully inadequate or prac- 
tically nonexistent. Sausage makers were not troubled with 
ingredient legends or added moisture or cereal content. 
Sausage products were sold mostly in stick or loaf form. 
Super-markets or self-service had not yet appeared on the 
scene, and, of course, there was no prepackaging. Wash- 
ing tables, tanks and other equipment with a hot water or 
steam hose was considered adequate sanitary practice. 

Companies which maintained their high quality of prod- 
uct during those times are the ones whose brand names and 
products command the highest respect and acceptance 
today. 

Attainment of this position unquestionably required rigid 
control of the selection and processing of top quality raw 
materials, and the personal supervision of the head sausage 
maker, plus the watchful eye of top management. Never 
could there be <a relaxation of supervision in a proces- 
sing plant of this kind. 

Quality product was in the minority, and there was more 
poorly made sausage on the market than there was top 
quality. 

During the period from 1930 to 1940 the consumer was 
quite right in being skeptical about a lot of the product 
being offered for sale in this country. Whether the poor 
quality of the product was due to ignorance or indifference 
on the part of management, or whether it was due to the 


TWO MOVIES, one 
dealing with the 
Can-Pak method of 
beef dressing, and 
another with cure- 
in-the-package for 
corned beef and 
other meats, were 
among the features 
which drew a big au- 
dience to the ses- 
sion on packinghouse 
construction and op- 
erations. 
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UNIFORMITY... 


UNIFORMITY... 
UNIFORMITY... 






e UNIFORM COLOR 
e UNIFORM SHRINK 
e UNIFORM INTERNAL TEMPERATURE 


Whether you need one, two or a dozen smoke- 


JULIAN’S amazing ability to maintain uniformity 
houses, JULIANS assure absolute uniformity of 


of color, shrink and internal temperature is, of 
product . . . right down the line. Whether you course, the principle reason why more packers 


need small, medium or large smokehouses . . prefer JULIANS than any other smokehouse. 
whether you are processing sausage or smoked Don't take chances. Install JULIANS — the 
meat items, you can rely on JULIANS. Smokehouse the Industry Stays Sold On. 


Julian ENGINEERING COMPANY 


@ manufacturers and contractors for: smokehouses . . . process piping . . . refrigeration 


5445 NO. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


West Coast Representative: Meat Packers Equipment Co., 1226 49th Ave., Oakland 1, Calif. 
Canadian Representative: Mclean Machinery Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
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use of questionable raw materials coupled with poor pro- 
cedure, I am not prepared to say. 

I have been asked to talk on “The Importance of Con- 
trols in the Manufacture of Meat Products.” 

Webster defines controls as a means of affording a com- 
parison or verification of a set of standards, determined 
and established by experiment. 

As we look around us we see that great progress has 
been made in all fields of endeavor. Many food items, such 
as fish, cheese, peanut butter, etc., are competing with 
sausage in the retailer's case for the housewife’s dollar. 
These competing items are generally well-made, uniform, 
tasty, attractively packaged and competitively priced. 

We are becoming a sandwich eating nation. Current 
consumption is over 90,000,000 every day. I wonder how 
many of these contain meat. 

The American housewife is spending less and less time 
in the kitchen preparing meals — one and one-half hours 
daily as against 51% hours in 1925. These facts indicate 
the importance of cooked or prepared meats. 

To meet this challenge, progressive operators are acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, employing scientific methods and 
controls and installing modern machinery and equipment. 

If we are to survive and progress, controls are of utmost 
importance. To mention just a few, we must have quality 
control, quantity control, cost control, price control, inven- 
tory control, merchandising control and many others too 
numerous to mention at this time. , 

We have heard the statement many times but it bears 
repeating: “Good sausage can be made only from good 
materials.” 

Constant reference is made to the word “quality” but 
seldom do we attempt to define the term. There are many 
levels of quality; poor, mediocre, fair, good, fine, excellent, 
outstanding, etc. In our firm we have always had best 
results from top quality merchandise. Everyone might not 
agree on the same level of quality, but whatever quality 
level the producer selects it should be consistently main- 
tained. 

I urge every one of you to install your own laboratory 
or to make good use of a commercial laboratory in your 
area. I am unable to understand how anyone can operate 
a sausage kitchen without the assistance of laboratory tests. 
It is the heart of a control system in manufacturing meat 
products. Our laboratory technician makes daily tests of 
raw materials and routine checks on finished products and 
sanitary conditions in the plant. 

To make a good, uniform product the characteristics of 
the raw material must be known and controlled from the 
standpoint of protein, moisture and fat. Also important is 
the bacteriological picture of the raw material. This latter 
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WRESTLING FRINGE BENEFITS from the accounting standpoint 
was the objective of speakers at the accounting session, presided 
over by Ellis T. McClure (second left). 
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test reflects the age of the meat, proper or improper re- 
frigeration, as well as the sanitary conditions under which 
it was prepared. 

Reasonable standards for boneless beef for sausage man- 
ufacture are as follows: total moisture, 68 per cent; protein, 
19 per cent; fat, 12 per cent, and bacterial count, 100,000 
per gram. 

Although we bone a considerable amount of our own 
beef and pork, we also buy raw materials on the outside. 

The receiving clerk inspects the purchases of all mate- 
rials, whether for sausage manufacture, curing or for any 
other use. One of his duties is to take the temperature of 
the meats received. I recall an incident recently when, 
upon taking the temperature of some boned beef, it was 
found to be 62°F. Samples sent to our laboratory showed 
a bacterial count of 65,000,000 per gram. The shipment 
was rejected. 

Never try to convert old, sticky or rancid raw material 
into an edible product. No amount of cooking or season- 
ing will disguise the bad or off-flavor of product made with 
poor or questionable materials. 

It is good practice to maintain detailed written specifi- 
cations for every sausage product as well as for every other 
item produced in the plant, including hams, boiled hams, 
bacon, lard, etc. Such specifications are very helpful in 
making periodic checks, in controlling uniformity and con- 
sistency, and in preventing any deviation of formulation. 
No changes in formula or procedure should be made with- 
out notifying, in writing, the department heads affected. 

Manufacturing costs are controlled by a weekly, or better 
still, by a daily check on the unit cost of each item in every 
department. 

The accuracy of the departmental operations during the 
accounting period of four or five weeks, is substantiated by 
one figure, “gain or shrink.” This figure will show up satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory results from processing, errors in 
inventory or perhaps some “mysterious disappearances of 
merchandise.” 

I would also like to call attention to the importance of 
proper operating procedure from grinding through chop- 
ping, stuffing, linking, smoking and cooking. The success- 
ful operator today employs technical measurements and 
controls through the successive steps. He makes certain 
that operating control specifications on temperature and 
time are obeyed. 

Assuming that all of these controls are rigidly adhered to, 
it is possible to have a practical 95 per cent peeling opera- 
tion. A 98 per cent peeling experience is possible and has 
been attained by making certain that the peeling equipment 
is in perfect working order and the scraper blade is kept 
free of string and casing material. It is also important to 
empty the tank frequently in order to obtain full suction. 

Again, assuming that all the aforementioned controls 
have been rigidly observed, it is possible to have a 90 per 
cent weighing experience in packing 10 frankfurters to a 
pound. 

It is also important to know the chemical analysis of the 
finished product as a means of controlling yield and shrink- 
age, staying in compliance with state or MIB regulations, 
and checking formulas. 

The standards for an ideal frankfurter are as follows: 
total moisture, 57 per cent; protein, 12 per cent; added 
moisture, 10; fat, 25; salt, 2.25, and bacteria count, 1,000 
per gram. 

The “new look” frankfurt is a much improved product; 
it is standard in weight and measure, with increased nutri- 
tive value, palatability, appearance and acceptance. This 
is due to better selection of raw materials, improved tech- 
niques and rigid processing controls. 

The production of loaves and stick goods calls for the 
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careful selection of materials and ingredients and the same 
rigid controls throughout the processing that are needed 
in manufacturing frankfurts. 

Because of slicing and prepackaging, much thought is 
being given to adopting a standard of uniformity. A loaf 
producing a 4 x 4 in. slice which weighs 1 oz. is finding 
much favor with the housewife since it fits a slice of 
bread and furnishes the right amount of meat for a good 
tasty sandwich. 

A number of processors are replacing stainless steel 
molds with wire cages. There are a number of advantages 
in this change. The loaves have the protection of the cas- 
ing throughout processing. The product can be cooked and 
smoked in new type smokehouses, doing away with tanks 
or other cookers. The wire molds can be cleaned easily 
since the product never comes in contact with them. With 
little or no handling of the product, surface contamination 
has been greatly reduced and there is no need for dipping 
loaves in hot cottonseed oil. 

It is possible with the proper selection of material and 
strict observance of definite operating specifications to 
produce a loaf so uniform that each slice will weigh 1 oz. 
This simplifies the problems of making exact weight pack- 
ages for the self-service trade. 

I have been asked to discuss the problem of mold and 
slime which occurs in prepackaged luncheon meats and 
how we have solved it. I regret to say that we have not 
solved it and know of no one who has. The subject is 
rather involved. We are all more aware of mold and slime 
since the advent of prepackaging and self service. 

A great deal of research has been done and one conclu- 
sion is that slime and mold in prepackaged sausage products 
are the result of contamination after smoking and cooking 
and before wrapping. 

Adequate refrigeration and strict attention to high sani- 
tary standards are the best defense. Adequate refrigera- 
tion means that the finished product should be held, at 
all times, at 32° to 35° F. from the finished product 
through peeling, packaging and during storage times. 
Fluctuating or high temperatures are contributing factors 
to sweating and, consequently, to molding and sliming. 

Strict attention to sanitary conditions means that all 
equipment, such as the slicer, meat trucks, pans, belts, 
tables, etc., that comes in contact with the product must be 
subjected to the rigid cleaning and sanitizing procedures. 

Employes should be educated on the importance of good 
sanitation, clean hands and neat and clean clothing. They 
should be instructed to avoid unnecessary handling of the 
product. 

There are two major types of packages on the market, 
one typified by cellophane wrap and absence of a vacuum. 





The other type of wrap, such as Saran or laminated poly- 
ethylene, is generally employed in vacuum packaging 
processes. 

Since much of the prepackaged merchandise is sub- 
jected to fluctuating temperatures, moisture from product 
wrapped in cellophane will condense on the inside of the 
wrapper and cause slime and mold. Efficient vacuum 
packaging in such films as Saran or laminated polyethylene 
will completely prevent growth of mold, but cannot be de- 
pended upon to prevent sliming or souring of the product. 
The presence of mold in a cellophane wrapped non-vacuum 
package is easily discernible, but sliming of the product 
in a vacuum package is not so easily detected. 

We have conducted a number of tests in our own lab- 
oratory as well as with outside laboratories. I will read 
the comments incorporated in the report of our laboratory 
technician: 

“While results would appear to indicate that vacuum 
packages are more conducive to bacterial growth than are 
non-vacuum packages, the results of a limited number of 
tests would not justify drawing a general conclusion to that 
effect. A most important factor that must be considered 
is the sanitary condition of the products at the time of 
packaging. With this unknown, results of a limited num- 
ber of tests could be misleading.” 

At the present time the following statements concerning 
the behavior of vacuum packaging appears to be justified 
in the light of substantial evidence. 

1. Vacuum packaging has the advantage of greatly 
reducing color loss in cured meat products. This, however, 
is not an unmixed blessing for the reason that the appear- 
ance of the unbroken package could mislead the public 
as to the freshness of the product. 

2. Vacuum packaging inhibits mold growth which is 
dependent upon oxygen. 

3. Vacuum packaging does net inhibit general bacterial 
growth. However, further evidence is needed definitely to 
determine if it actually accelerates such growth. 

At present there is but one answer to the problem. Prod- 
uct must be made, stored and delivered at proper tem- 
perature. Supervision should be exercised at the retail 
level to make sure that the merchandise is displayed at 
proper temperature, rotated and disposed of within a rea- 
sonable time limit. 

I feel that it is wrong to sell the “shelf life” of a product 
since this could lead to some very careless handling at 
retail level. I believe a better approach is to sell the prod- 
uct to the retail dealer on the basis of its quality, attractive 
packaging, consumer acceptance of the brand and quick 
turnover. 

We make products to sell, not to keep. 


SIX-WAY BONELESS BEEF 
was covered by armed 
forces personnel at the 
boners session _ presided 
over by Paul Blackman (ex- 
treme right). New procure- 
ment policies for the armed 
forces were explained by 
Paul C. Doss, QM Market 
Center System, and six-way 
boneless by R. L. Graf, 
Food and Container Insti- 
tute. Major General A. °L. 
Marshall (center) and Col. 
Russell McNellis listen. 
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WSMPA Sausage and Prepackaging 


PACKAGED MEAT, INCLUDING FROZEN, 


GROWING FAST; YOU'D BETTER KEEP UP 


REFACING his remarks with the comment that use 
Px management policies suggested by T. H. Broecker, 
and the processing and other controls advocated by Albert 
T. Luer (see pages 55 and 59) would simplify the design 
and production of effective packages, Tomson declared 
that the packaging and freezing of red meat will do much 
to eliminate the hazards, “actions and auctions” that now 
result when the packer cannot find a ready market for his 
fresh product. 

“Packaging today is bigger than it was yesterday, and 
tomorrow it will be bigger than today,” said Tomson. He 
stated that almost all of the nearly $5,000,000 profit made 
by Oscar Mayer in 1955 had been earned. on processed, 
branded and packaged products. He then pointed out the 
sales gains and improved earnings prospects which have 
resulted from packaging changes made by Marlborough 
cigarettes and Coca-Cola, and noted the manner in which 
a packaged-minded company, such as Campbell’s Soup, 
is winning a profitable market for meat pies and other 
specialties which contain products turned out by meat 
packers. 

Stating that too many packers are completely satisfied 
with their packaging, Tomson cautioned, “No man who 
has already made up his mind about a package or about 
a situation can do a very good job of evaluating a pack- 
aging situation.” 

“Fresh frozen meats are really catching on,” Tomson re- 
ported. “In a Clearwater, Florida self-service market—one 
of the biggest I have ever seen—I found recently that a 
national packer was represented with a 16-ft. case of 
frozen meat. The manager told us that from the time the 
product was first stocked there had been an increase in 
sales each week. He showed us the processing and pack- 
aging room in the back of his store and said, “As far as 
I am concerned, that can’t go too quick. Why? We try 
to anticipate when our market surges will occur and we 
pack ahead. However, all at once we get one of our after- 
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State H. B. (Tommy) TOMSON (left) 
and ROBERT BONINI, Marathon Corp. 


noon Florida showers and the customers don’t come in. 
Then we have to do the job all over again in the morning 
with a lot of expense and trim loss. We would like to get 
our products by the dozen and take a lower markup.’” 

In closing Tomson said that while the meat industry 
may today be packaging 10 to 12 per cent of its total out- 
put of 26,000,000,000, Ibs., by 1960 the figure may rise 
to 30 to 35 per cent of total tonnage. 

The standardization of product size and form that will 
make it possible to apply automation to meat packaging, 
is on its way, according to Marathon’s Robert Bonini. It 
will come in part, he indicated, because hundreds of com- 
peting frozen and packaged foods are already satisfying 
the needs of retailers and consumers for such merchandise. 

Pointing out that there is one “gal you can’t for- 
get”—the housewife—Bonini asserted that she will even- 
tually make up the packers mind about whatever 
packaging medium he chooses. 

When the package does the selling it must possess cer- 
tain characteristics to be effective. Not only should the 
package have appealing color and be well-printed, but, 
according to Bonini, it should have “a solid feel, should 
be rectangular in shape and should be as tight as neces- 
sary....commercially acceptable, that is.” 

Asserting that the packaging operation is very impor- 
tant, Bonini commented that machine methods are being 
developed which will put a unit of ten frankfurts in a 
package at a labor cost of less than “4c; part of this is 
made possible by processing controls and other steps 
which eliminate weighing, by faster handling and by com- 
promising on the tightness of the overwrap. 

Not shelf life, but product movement, should be the 
main concern of the processor, according to Bonini. 

“We are interested in consumption quick and repur- 
chase three times as fast,” he declared. If we are going 
to let frankfurts or any other product stand on the counter 
for five or six or seven or 14 days we are lost.” 


HARDLY A MINUTE to 
take a bite was the fate of 
top officers of WSMPA at 
the luncheon meeting of 
the board of directors on 
Tuesday, Febiuary 14. 












WSEMPA Beef Session 


ie USDA has undertaken a purchase program to 
stabilize hog prices. Pork purchases through last week 
totaled about 115,000,000 Ibs. We conducted a similar 
purchase program on beef about two years ago when cattle 
prices were dropping rapidly. 

It is difficult to evaluate the effect of government pur- 
chase programs of this sort. We are certain, however, that 
the best way to obtain price recovery on a farm commodity 
is to encourage increased purchases by consumers. 

It has been fortunate for the livestock industry that con- 
sumers’ incomes have continued at high levels. With 
money in their pockets, and record supplies of their favored 
food, consumers have become accustomed to eating a great 
deal more meat than they did a few years ago. One of the 
responsibilities of your industry is to make sure that the 
American public continues to receive the quality as well 
as the quantity that will encourage them to continue their 
demand for meat. This will be not only for the welfare of 
the livestock producers but also for the welfare of the 
packing industry. 

Let’s take a look at the livestock supply situation during 
the past season. Cattle and calf slaughter in 1955 turned 
out even larger than in 1954. The combined slaughter of 
cattle and calves last year was the largest on record, total- 
ing 38,000,000 head. You may remember that just five 
years ago commercial cattle and calf slaughter was only 
about 25,000,000 head. In five years cattle slaughter has 
increased about 50 per cent. 

Last year the slaughter pattern was unusual. During 
the first half of 1955 an unusually large number of cows 
and heifers was slaughtered, but during the last half the 
rate of kill did not increase as much as usual. Even with 
this levelling-off of she-stock slaughter, when the year 
ended 8 per cent more heifers and 6 per cent more cows 
had been slaughtered under federal inspection than a year 
earlier. Had there not been a slowing-down of cow and 
heifer slaughter in the last half of 1955, the increase over 
1954 would have been substantially greater. Slaughter of 
she-stock last year accounted for about one-half of total 
federally inspected slaughter, the first time in seven years. 
There’s an old saying that cattle numbers do not decline 
until slaughter of she-stock amounts to one-half or more 
of total kill. During the past few years when numbers 





1956 SLAUGHTER VOLUME WILL BE LARGE; 
CATTLE CYCLE DOWN TURN MAY BE GENTLE 


Reports USDA Expert R. W. LENNARTSON 


have been increasing sharply, the slaughter of females has 
been a relatively small proportion of the total. 

Rounding out the beef and veal supply picture last year: 
steer slaughter was almost exactly the same as in 1954, 
and calf slaughter was only a little smaller than a year 
earlier. Most calves come from the dairy enterprise and 
only a few from the beef industry. 

Commercial hog slaughter last year was about 15 per 
cent greater than in 1954. As to the immediate future, it 
is fairly clear that hog slaughter will continue substantially 
above last year, at least until summer. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter last year was 2 per cent 
greater than the year before and the greatest since 1948 
despite the fact that sheep numbers and the lamb crop 
were a little less than the year before. The decline in sheep 
numbers is somewhat misleading since rising productivity 
(higher percentage lamb crops) has maintained annual 
production quite well. 

More livestock were slaughtered and more meat was 
produced in 1955 than any year in history. Production of 
red meat totaled about 27,000,000,000 Ibs., which is about 
7 per cent more than in 1954. Consumption per person in 
1955 amounted to 161 Ibs., second only to the record of 
163 Ibs. in 1908. 

The job of moving the record volume of meat rapidly 
into consumption was accomplished by teamwork by every 
segment of the livestock industry. Your association has 
been one of the leaders in this effort, and we commend 
you for it! 

Briefly, this is the picture of livestock numbers as of 
January 1, 1956: 

Cattle and calf numbers increased last year for the 
seventh consecutive year. There were 97,500,000 head of 
cattle and calves on farms and ranches on January 1, an 
increase of 873,000 from a year earlier. Most livestock 
analysts had anticipated a downturn in cattle numbers, 
but apparently we have reached a new peak in the cattle 
cycle and numbers are now at an all-time high. The low 
point in the present cycle was at the beginning of 1949. 
In seven years cattle numbers have increased about 27 per 
cent. Much of the increase occurred during 1950-52, and 
numbers have risen more slowly during the past three years. 

Most of the increase in numbers during the upward 


HIGH QUALITY of western 
beef is being impressed on 
restaurant, hotel and club 
operators by a campaign 
in media which they read, 
according to a talk made 
by William J. Losh, public 


PA, at the beef session. 
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ACCOUNTANTS buckle 
down to tackle some of 
the problems connected 
with the addition of new 
chapters to the accounting 
manual of Western States 
Meat Packers Association. 


phase of the cycle has been in beef cattle and most of that 
increase in breeding stock. During the seven years of up- 
swing, beef cow numbers have increased more than 60 per 
cent. There has been only a little increase in beef cow 
numbers during the three past years as a result of the 
heavy slaughter of breeding stock. 

We are not able to foresee when the peak of the present 
cattle cycle will be reached. Its present upward phase has 
now extended the same length of time as the previous 
cycle. It is possible, of course, that this January 1 will 
prove to be the cyclical peak, and numbers may begin to 
decline in 1956 for the next few years. However, there are 
some reasons to believe that, with present large numbers of 
breeding stock and the recent tendency to hold back cows 
and heifers from slaughter, the downward phase of the 
cycle when it does begin may not be as marked as in pre- 
vious periods. The cattle cycle is not so rigid that you can 
count on numbers behaving exactly as they have in the 
past. It is possible that production will be held at a fairly 
stable level during the next year or two because of a num- 
ber of factors. 

First, there has been and continues to be especially 
strong demand for beef. The intensive promotion under- 
taken by the livestock and meat industry and USDA is 
helping further to encourage this strong demand. 

Another influence is the abundant feed supply. Large 
stocks of feed grains have accumulated over the past few 
years. With average weather, feed supplies should be ade- 
quate for continued large cattle production. Most impor- 
tant to cattle is the availability of forage feed. Here again, 
if we have average weather, we can expect adequate pas- 
ture and range feed. 

These factors should exert some influence toward retard- 
ing the usual cyclical reduction. 

However, there are some other factors which may tend 
to speed up the reduction. Prices for most fed cattle are 
considerably below last year’s levels and are low in rela- 
tion to feeding costs. Prices are less favorable for feeders 
than for several years and many are now losing money. 
Cattle slaughter is likely to continue large for at least an- 
other year, and the meat industry has ample reason to 
continue its strong merchandising efforts. 

The report showed that sheep numbers declined 114 
per cent last year. On January 1 we had 128,000 fewer 
stock sheep on farms than a year earlier. We now have 
only 3 per cent more stock sheep and lambs on farms and 
ranches than at the 1950 low point despite the fact that 
the government is encouraging production through incen- 
tive payments on wool equivalent to 106 per cent of parity. 




















It is quite possible that after growers receive their incen- 
tive payments on last year’s wool they may be influenced 
to increase sheep and wool production. 

You people have a special interest in the sheep and lamb 
problem, not only because a substantial part of the pro- 
duction is in the West, but also because of the importance 
of lamb consumption here; California consumes about 21 
per cent of all of the lamb eaten in the U. S. 

You have known quite well what to expect in hog slaugh- 
ter, at least through the first half of the year, from the pig 
crop report of last December. The 1955 fall pig crop was 
12 per cent greater than a year earlier, and that should 
mean a corresponding increase in slaughter through July. 
Indications are that there will be a small drop in this 
spring’s pig crop. If borne out, that should mean at least 
a small reduction in hog slaughter from late summer 
through January. 

The intermediate and long-run prospects for livestock 
and meat supplies are good. Meat holds a very strong 
priority in consumer demand. Also, our population is grow- 
ing at a rapid pace. At current rates of consumption, the 
increase in population alone requires approximately 1,000,- 
(00 additional pounds of meat per day. A tremendous 
challenge lies ahead of you as reflected in changing con- 
sumer demands, the impacts on production and processing 
operations, and also your responsibilities in assisting pro- 
ducers with their problems of production and marketing. 

I want to discuss a service program of the Department 
that I know is of interest to WSMPA; I refer to federal 
grading of meat. An increasing amount of criticism has 
been leveled at the Department’s meat grading service by 
some segments of the industry. Apparently you western 
packers have found this service to be very beneficial, how- 
ever, and your association has been one of its strongest 
defenders. We want you to know that our objective is to 
conduct this service in such a manner as to reflect to the 
advantage of livestock producers, the meat industry, and to 
consumers. 

In trying to improve the federal meat grading, we in the 
Department have attempted to analyze some of the prob- 
lem areas that limit its effectiveness. The unprecedented 
growth of grading has indirectly served as a source of in- 
creased complaints regarding it. Fifteen years ago approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of total beef production was federally 
graded; at the present time about 45 per cent is being 
graded. The increase in lamb grading is similar—from 

about 3 per cent in 1940 to 34 per cent at the present time. 
While I do not have the statistics by regions, it is quite 
likely that in the western states the percentages of beef 
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and lamb which are federally graded is even higher. 

When you consider that most of the meat graded falls 
in the higher grades it becomes apparent that a very high 
percentage of higher quality meat is being federally graded. 
Because of this great volume of grading the federal service 
has developed into an integral part of the marketing and 
merchandising system for meats. As a result, extreme pres- 
sure is often exerted upon the grading service to gain even 
a temporary advantage. 

The position of the Department has always been that we 
strongly oppose imposition of compulsory grading. We 
much prefer the continuation of meat grading on a volun- 
tary basis as it always has been conducted, except in two 
periods of national emergency. When operated as a volun- 
tary service, it is assumed that packers and dealers request 
grading only when their meat can be merchandised to 
better advantage with a federal grade stamp on it. While 
the meat grading service is an integral part of the USDA 
program to increase the efficiency of marketing farm prod- 
ucts, the effectiveness of the program will never be meas- 
ured solely by the volume graded. 

It is becoming obvious to us from many of the com- 
plaints to the Department that some of the problems of 
meat merchandising are being confused with grading prob- 
lems. Generally speaking, the meat industry has done an 
excellent job of merchandising Choice grade. While the 
promotion of Choice has apparently resulted in an increase 
in production of this grade, under certain conditions and at 
certain times of the year the relative volume of Good or 
other grades becomes quite large by comparison with their 
usual supply. During such periods, with the continued 
insistence for Choice meat by the retail trade, abnormal 
price situations develop which are not in the best interest 
of the industry. Such situations might well be tempered 
by a more nearly equal promotional effort on grades other 
than Choice. 

A primary problem limiting the improvement of grade 
standards for meat is the need for basic research to furnish 
more information on the relative contribution of various 
factors to palatability. Likewise, we recognize the desira- 
bility of developing objective techniques for measuring 
these factors. However, these are refinements that come 
very slowly in a complex product such as meat. In the 
meantime, we shall continue to refine our standards. 

I have mentioned some problems of the grading service 
and the necessity of evaluating them in their proper per- 
spective. I should like to touch briefly on some of the 
contributions to the marketing system from the use of the 
federal grades. The advantages far outweigh the disadvan- 
tages or problems that I have mentioned. Consumer satis- 
faction with meat purchased plays a very important part in 
the demand for a specific kind. To the extent that federal 
grading, by identifying the various degrees of quality, 
contributes to the satisfaction consumers receive from their 
meat purchases, the total demand for meat is stimulated. 
It is a basic principle of good merchandising that retailers 
furnish their customers the same uniform quality day after 
day, week after week, and year after year. Federal grades 
are being used by an increasing number of retailers to 
accomplish this. 

The use of federal grades has apparently increased com- 
petition among livestock buyers which certainly works both 
to the advantage of the producer and the consumer. Mem- 
bers of WSMPA are undoubtedly aware of the influence 
that federal grades have had in making the national meat 
market your own market. With federally graded meat it 
is now possible for small packers to compete effectively on 
the national market several thousand miles from home 
along with the largest, most well-known firms in the 
country. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions that grading 
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"LET ME PIN YOU" cry the girls of the WSMPA staff as they 
crowd around industry veteran Henry Coffin, Yakima, Wash. 


can effect is to increase the efficiency of marketing by 
eliminating the necessity for personal inspection of the 
product prior to sale. Much of the meat is now sold by 
telephone with full confidence and satisfaction that the 
quality will be consistent and uniform. This has eliminated 
the costly procedure of inspecting each and every item 
purchased. 

I should like to emphasize that the Department always 
attempts to be alert to the necessity for revision in grade 
standards to serve best the interest of the entire industry. 
Theoretically, a standard should adequately measure the 
inherent characteristics of the commodity and remain un- 
changed just as standards for measuring length and weight 
remain unchanged. However, we recognize that if a grad- 
ing program is to be of greatest benefit to the livestock 
economy the standards must always reflect the results of 
new research and the changes in consumer preferences and 
production patterns. 

The proposed division of the Commercial grade is an 
example of a change in standards that is being made in the 
interest of better merchandising. In 1949 the Department 
proposed to separate the more mature cattle in the Com- 
mercial grade from the younger stock. This proposal was 
rejected by the industry and the substitute proposal of 
1950, with which you are familiar, was adopted. However, 
this change left the Commercial grade with the same wide 
range in maturity that it has had since the grades were 
combined in 1939. As a result of an industry meeting this 
past June, the proposal was once again made to split the 
Commercial grade on the basis of maturity with the 
younger carcasses given the grade name Standard and 
Commercial to be retained for the more mature carcasses. 

The record thus far indicates that the proposal is accept- 
able to the majority of the industry commenting and will 
probably be made effective at an early date. This is cited 
as an illustration of the Department’s willingness to work 
with the industry in making grade standards and grading 
more effective. The Department is always interested in 
receiving industry suggestions for improvements in the 
standards. However, by the same token, I should like to 
emphasize the necessity of recommending only such 
changes in standards as are in the best interest of your 
industry, rather than those designed merely to gain a tem- 
porary advantage from an established grade name. I 
mention this because there seem to be, from time to time, 
too many proposals for lowering the requirements for cer- 
tain of the grades. Adoption of such proposals could even- 
tually result in some grades becoming so wide that they 
would be meaningless. Insofar as the application of grade 
standards is concerned, we shall continue to emphasize 
training of graders and practice an intensive system of su- 
pervision of grading aimed at giving you a uniform and 
correct interpretation of standards at all times. 
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WSMPA Beef Session 


PICK SPECIALTY ITEM TO ENTER PACKER’S 
MOST PROMISING FIELD—FROZEN MEAT 


BF ony ox prepackaged meat at the packer level is, in 
my opinion, one of the best fields for a meat packer 
to enter. First, it stops a lot of shrinkage in your cooler; 
in other words, your meat has to be frozen while it is fresh 
—at least our experience has been you cannot age beef and 
freeze it and come out with a good piece of meat. In our 
opinion, after it has hung about three days, it should be 
cut and put in the blast freezer and quick frozen, any- 
where from 30 to 70° below zero. ; 

The first thing that you want to think about in going 
into frozen meat is the package. Regardless of what you 
have in the package at a frozen food counter the container 
has to have eye appeal. 

I know my father wasn’t much for a minute steak such 
as ours. He wanted a T-bone, a sirloin—something that 
a real beef eater would desire. However, Mrs. Housewife 
is the shopper today and she likes things like this minute 
steak. She can go to her bridge party and get home at 
4:30 or 5 in the afternoon—even seven minutes ahead of 
her husband and have dinner ready. We have actually 
timed it and we call it the seven-minute meat course. All 
of our frozen foods can be prepared in seven minutes from 
the time she reaches into the freezer and has it on the table 
for dinner. We are aiming at the housewife who does 80 
per cent of the shopping, and not the men of the country. 

Also, a good shipping carton is one of the main things 
in frozen meat, because it will really get some rough 
handling as it goes through the distributors. 

The regular cuts, such as T-bone, chuck roast, sirloin, 
Swiss steak, etc., take a lot of space in the frozen food 
counter. Therefore, you will find that when you talk to a 
retailer about getting such frozen meats in his 
just throws up his hands and says, “Oh, my gosh, 


case, he 
I haven't 





TILT-UP CONSTRUCTION PAYS was the message brought to 
conventioneers at the construction—operations session by speaker 
John L. Chapman, Associated Construction and Engineering Co. 
Ernest Kopp of The Globe Company (left) and Joseph Welch, 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., await their turns to present movie- 
illustrated talks on the Can-Pak system of beef kill and modern 
trends in meat curing in the package. 
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Says Oklahoma Packer J. O. VAUGHN 


got room for anything like that. What are you trying to 
do to me, break me?” 

That’s why we have concentrated on our Oklahoma 
prime beefsteak. When you really promote one item to 
the extent that the housewife is calling for it, your 
salesmen can tell the retailer that it doesn’t take any room 
to put in an item like this. He makes 16c a box and, there- 
fore, you can show him how he can pay for a frozen food 
case mighty quick. That means you can get in the case. 

I would strongly recommend that anybody going into 
the frozen meat field come out with a specialty item. 

First, because you learn a lot and it costs you a lot less 
to learn it. With a specialty item you can definitely make 
money and the retailer can make money and, therefore, you 
will get good movement. And the housewife likes it be- 
cause it is quick and easy to prepare and has just as much 
protein as a T-bone or anything else. As far as the kids 
are concerned, they can cut these minute steaks with a fork. 

The distributor is one agency you must consider because 
there are many areas in which you will want to sell your 
frozen meat, but you won't have a truck or salesman there. 
Therefore, you will find it advantageous to go through a 
distributor in a lot of areas. In Oklahoma City we have a 
distributor and our own frozen food truck. In Tulsa, which 
has a population around 250,000, we have an arrangement 
with two different distributors. It helps bring down our 
operating costs to keep the product in cold storage there. 
The distributors pick it up as they need it. 

Your distributor will want from 6 to 12 per cent profit. 
I know one that operates on a 6 per cent co-op deal, another 
that operates on 10; and some operate on 12. It also de- 
pends on the volume of his sales. The greater the volume 
of frozen foods that he can sell to one merchant, the lower 
the markup on which he can operate. 

Set your price structure up and keep it there. It is not 
like the fresh meat business. If a fellow tries to haggle 
over a cent a package, or 10c a case and you give in, youre 
right down the old meat packers’ line. I will say one thing 
on our frozen beefsteak right here, we have never taken 
off one penny to anybody under our list price. You don’t 
have to shade; the product is in cold storage. You have 
already paid for your first month’s cold storage, and paying 
for the second month is far cheaper than chiseling the 
price. Therefore, for the meat packing industry it is a new 
area so far as making money is concerned. When you have 
meat hanging in the cooler fresh, on the third day you are 
still cocky and the fourth day and the fifth day you weaken 
a little bit, and the sixth, seventh, tenth you are down on 
the ground; that’s not the way in the frozen meat business. 

Your frozen retail cuts may be bone-in or bone-out. 
Some areas will go for the boneless type, and there are 
some in which a boneless steak or roast is priced too high 
for the pocketbook. In California you may have a trade 
area that will go for the boneless meats because they can 
afford to pay for them. 

Darling in Wisconsin is, I believe, out with the bone-in, 
while Swift sells the bone-out. 

[Continued on page 76] 
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PERMEATORS 


No. 246 — 480 BELLIES PER HOUR 
No. 247 — 240 BELLIES PER HOUR 


" BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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PERMEATORS 


PATENTS PENDING 


(CURE MEAT IN 24 HOURS OR LESS 
| WITH YOUR FAVORITE CURE 











PERMEATES SAVES 


bellies for smoking and dry salting, boneless storage space, 
pork buits, jowls, bacon squares, fat backs, equipment, 

boneless pork loins (Canadian bacon), inventory, labor, 
tongues, beef briskets, beef bacon. and cure. 


NO MOVEMENT OF TABLE 
TO CAUSE MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 





SPECIFICATIONS 





No. 247 No. 246 
PerMEATor PerMEATor 
240 bellies per hour. a . 480 bellies per hour 
9 (5 regular and 4 valve type). . . . No.ofNeedlies . . . .18 valve type 
16”. . . . Table Width . 28” 
4'4"% 2'4"x 5/2” high. . . . FloorSpace . . . .5'6"x3'3"x5'9” high 
510 Ibs.. . . . NetWeight . . . . 900 lbs. 

The product is conveyed through the to the large stainless reservoir 
PerMEATor on a stationary stainless through stainless filter screen. 
steel rod grill by the stainless steel Inthe No. 247 PerMEATor, the needles 


A lift jack with 6” rub- 
ber tired wheels is avail- 
able for easy movement 
of PerMEATor. 


are actuated by a multiple - cam 
action driven by a 2 H. P. splash 
proof motor. A stainless steel pickle 
pump is actuated by a %4 H. P. 


reciprocating needles actuated by a 
cam action feeder bar. A series of 
injections perform the perfect per- 


meation of pickle. standard motor. In the No. 246 Per- 
A simple initial adjustment regulates MEATor a 1% H.P. motor operates 
the volume and pressure of pickle needles and pump. Construction is 
injected. All surplus pickle is returned of stainless steel. 


or (Ow aw 


F E & personal instructions are provided when PerMEATor is delivered, assuring perfect mechanical operation and satisfactory results. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED...COMPLETELY ACCEPTED 
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VAUGHN ON FROZEN MEAT FOR PACKERS 
[Continued from page 73] 


You are going to have to standardize on the size of frozen 
cuts you make or they won't all fit your packages. 

Your wrappers and your boxes should be as standard as 
you can get them. In other words, when you put them in 
the frozen food counter, the more standard your boxes are 
the better off you are. 

We package in a wax box on the inside and laminated 
foil on the outside. In preparing brains, sweetbreads and 
other offal items we have one worker who cleans them 
just as your wife or mother would at home. They are com- 
pletely cleaned and made ready for the skillet, and then 
put in a polyethylene bag and placed in a wax-lined box 
overwrapped with aluminum foil. That’s a lot of expense 
to incur to sell brains and sweetbreads, but we sell those 
brains at 35¢ for a 12-0z. box; so far we have had very 
good acceptance. We had a lot of brains and sweetbreads 
in the freezer when we started packing them like this, but 
today I am buying them from Armour in Oklahoma City 
to keep up with the demand. 

You may say it is too high for sweetbreads and brains, 
but Mrs. Housewife does not want to get her hands dirty 
for the 5c or 7c we charge for cleaning those brains. Offer- 
ing the product in this form helps the offal department 
terrifically since we can get more money out of items for 
which there is limited demand. 

We have sliced calf liver that is completely skinned, 
trimmed, sliced and put in polyethelene bags and then into 
boxes and overwrapped with foil. When the housewife 
thaws the calf liver, which is one item she has to thaw 
before cooking, the blood and moisture are right there in 
the bag. She does not get her hands dirty one iota. We 
must remember that the housewives of today don’t want 
to get dirty preparing their meat. 

We have pork sausage shaped into six patties. All the 
housewife has to do is undo the package and lay the 
patties out. She can have that ready in about seven min- 
utes. 

We had a lot of trouble on freezing pork sausage. For 
one solid year we experimented and tested and the sausage 
did not taste good after three months in the freezer. We 
eventually found that we were freezing it too fast. Pork 
sausage should set after it is made for 48 hours before 
being frozen. When we froze immediately, our spices did 
not have a chance to work, but when you give them 48 





NEW BATTLES ALWAYS LIE AHEAD for research workers, pro- 
ducers and packers in fighting animal disease was the message 
brought by speakers at the animal health and livestock conserva- 
tion session, led by G. F. Chambers (center). 
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NO DESKS ARE NEEDED by these conventioneers filling out 


registration cards on the convention's opening day. 


hours and then blast freeze the sausage, you can take it 
out of the freezer in six months or a year and you will 
find that the product is just as good as it was the day you 
froze it. 

Meat should be frozen at the peak of its flavor whether 
it is 48 or 16 hours. Then it will stay exactly the same as 
when you froze it. 

There is another reason I suggest you come out with 
specialty items before you come out with cuts. The first 
thing that you are going to have to answer when you come 
out with frozen meat of any type is the dealer’s query: 
“Where am I going to get the case room?” The chain 
stores have increased the frozen food space in the new 
stores they are now building by 47 per cent. They are 
ready for you in their new stores, but they still have many 
stores that are not. Therefore, that is going to be the 
first sales objective that you are going to have to win. 
The way we are winning it is with advertising. In other 
words, keep the price up and spend the money on adver- 
tising. 

You can break into any frozen food case in the United 
States if you have won the consumer demand. Keep your 
product good. There is one phase of the frozen meat indus- 
try in which I surely hope we try to do better than we 
have with some of the others: if you come out with a bad 
frozen product it will hurt me, you and everybody in the 
meat industry. Whatever you do, turn out a good product 
that tastes good and eats good. We can then all build a 
big industry in frozen meat. 

One advantage you can sell the retailer is that on the 
meat sales that he can channel through his frozen food 
counter he takes no shrinkage and he can expect to make 
money. 

You can achieve a more balanced work week with frozen 
meat. We have been in the frozen meat business for 19 
months and we have shorted only one order. We can work 
ahead of our orders and, therefore, no matter how large 
or how small the sale it will be filled on time. Moreover, 
you won't have a lot of overtime in getting the order 
ready that you can take out of stock. 

Retailers have a tendency to mark up some of these 
frozen food products a little too high. However, somebody 
else comes along and sees that Joe is marking his beef- 
steak up to 69c and therefore he can cut them to 65c. That 
automatically brings that markup down as competition 
gets keener. 

It is a big new field in the meat industry and I think 
it will help all others. 

Our operation is small with nothing elaborate about it. 
Our total investment when we went into the field was 
$6,000. It has made us money and, therefore, we are go- 
ing to expand it. 
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WSEMPA Beef Session 


WESTERN-FED BEEF PROVED TO BE EQUAL 
TO ANY—AND BUYERS WILL BE TOLD SO 


HOICE beef is Choice wherever it is purchased, and 
there is no difference in quality between western 
barley-fed beef and the eastern corn-fed animal. 

This finding of a university-conducted feeding project 
and the way in which the results are being used by 
WSMPA and two cattle groups to promote western beef 
were described at the beef session by Dr. Harold H. Cole, 
chairman of the department of animal husbandry at the 
College of Agriculture, University of California, Davis, 
and William J. Losh, WSMPA public relations counsel. 

The study of the effect of feed on beef quality, now in 
its third year, was sponsored by the California Cattlemen’s 
Association and the California Cattle Feeders Association 
to determine if there was any validity to the popular 
view that corn-fed beef is superior ‘uv beef fattened in 
Califorina. 

Animals selected for the experiment were high class 
Hereford cattle of similar genetic background, Dr. Cole 
said. Both groups received 45 per cent roughage and 55 
per cent concentrates, and either barley or corn constituted 
60 per cent of the concentrate mixture. In tests that have 
been completed in the two years, Dr. Cole said, “we 
were unable to find an iota of evidence which would in- 
dicate that there is any superiority of corn- over barley- 
fed beef. By all the criteria which we use, corn- and 
barley-fed beef were identical.” 

Average rate of gain in the two groups over the two- 
vear period was identical: slaughter grades and yield were 
identical, and organoleptic tests on quality disclosed no 
difference, he explained. 

Organoleptic tests are tests to determine quality by 
smelling, by taste, by chewing the meat or by the appear- 
ance of the meat as determined by the eye. This type of 
testing was used, Dr. Cole explained, because the many 
attempts that have been made to measure meat quality 
characteristics objectively and quantitatively have met 
with rather mediocre success. These characteristics are 
color, aroma, flavor, juiciness and tenderness. 

Although results to date have not been conclusive, Dr. 
Cole’s group also has been studying the question of the 
amount of fat necessary in a carcass to produce the high- 
est quality meat. The tests have shown, however, that 
there is no difference in the quality of rib roasts from 
Good and Choice beef used in this study, he said. 

There still are a great many influences on meat quality 
that need to be investigated more thoroughly, Dr. Cole 
emphasized, giving age as an example. “We do know that 
meat from very young animals is very tender and, in gen- 
eral, lacks flavor,” he said. “With increasing age, there 
is increasing toughness in meat and increase in flavor.” 
Some individuals prefer a bland type and others a more- 
strongly flavored meat. “I think that our grading system 
should be set up so that the consumer can get exactly 
what he wants.” he added. 

Other factors needing study include the influence of 
the amount of blood sugar in the animal and the effect of 
exercise upon quality, Dr. Cole said. 

“It should be. our objective to produce a very high 
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quality of meat at a reasonable price,” he pointed out. 
“We need to place this meat before the consumer in stand- 
ardized procedure. I am very strong for any grading sys- 
tem for meat because it is advantageous both from the 
standpoint of the consumer and the producer.” 

As a promotion man, he was johnny-on-the-spot a little 
too late to get the university recommendations worded 
in exploitable language, William Losh admitted as he de- 
scribed the joint advertising campaign agreed upon last 
fall by WSMPA and the two California groups. The sum- 
mary on which the campaign is built is: 

“Thus it appears that the organoleptic quality of barley- 
fed beef is equal in every respect to that of corn-fed and 
that no real difference exists between the quality of meat 
from stilbestrol implanted cattle and that of untreated 
animals fed a similar ration.” 

But, put into lay language, this means “Choice beef is 
Choice beef wherever you buy it,” Losh pointed out. 
That’s what is being drummed to owners of hotels, res- 
taurants and clubs which are the organizations that 
chiefly deal now in eastern beef, through four trade jour- 
nals circulating in the West. A sum of $10,000 has been 
allotted for the advertising campaign, built around the 
slogan, “Serve Western Beef—and Save! No finer beef is 
produced anywhere!” 

In addition to the university tests and the fact that 
USDA grade standards are identical all over the country, 
the first two ads in the campaign stressed the points that 
western beef costs less because of lower transportation 
expense and is in better condition because of less hand- 
ling. Also emphasized was the fact that the western feed 
lot industry has advanced rapidly since the war to the 
point where there is an adequate and dependable supply 
of western-fed Prime and Choice beef at all times. 

Western pride will be played up in the third ad, which 
is to be a testimonial by Bing Crosby, and the fourth, 
will be a testimonial from a chain restaurant owner. 

In addition to the magazine advertisements, direct 
mail will be used to carry the message to restaurants, 
hotels and clubs that feature eastern beef, and some 
radio and TV tie-ins are in prospect, Losh said. Salesmen 
of jobbers and wholesalers also are expected to be a big 
influence in getting customers to use the word “western” 
in their advertising and to take pride in the fact that they 
do serve western beef. 

In the question and answer period, Dr. Cole was asked 
about his experiments in connection with stilbestrol. In 
an extensive set of experiments, he said, no difference 
could be distinguished between the quality of meat of 
cattle fattened on stilbestrol and that of cattle not receiv- 
ing the drug. Slaughter yield also was identical. 

Dr. Cole hailed as “one of the marked advances in live- 
stock production, the recent approval of the use of 
stilbestrol for fattening cattle by implantation in the ear. 
The rate of gain can be increased by this method any- 
where from 10 to 20 per cent, he pointed out, predicting 
that in the future practically all cattle in the feed lot are 
going to be treated with stilbestrol. 
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Here’s “machine” cleaning of large 
areas to cut your sanitation costs! 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S$. and Canada 
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Oakite Hot-Spray Unit 
does hard maintenance jobs 


the easy way... with perfect results 


Even maintenance cleaning can now be 
mechanized. No longer need you tolerate 
old-fashioned methods and half-way re- 
sults. Designed for meat-plant cleaning, 
the Oakite Hot-Spray Unit eliminates arm- 
breaking scrubbing, saves countless hours, 
slashes expenses. 


Here’s all you do! Fill tank with special 
Oakite detergent solution. Heat with steam 
hose. Flip switch and pump goes into ac- 
tion. Nozzle directs potent, forceful hot 
spray right where you want it. Dirt can’t find 
a hiding place. Burned-on grease softens, 
loosens for easy rinsing. Tenacious soils 
roll off like magic. Walls, ceilings, floors 
and equipment all get a fast, efficient 
thorough going-over with perfect results. 


When cleaning can be done so fast, so 
efficiently and at such savings by machine, 
why put up with less? Investigate this re- 
markable unit. Call your local Oakite man. 
Or write Oakite Products, Inc., 20A Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SURPLUS FAT PROBLEM COULD VANISH IF 
FEEDING OPPORTUNITIES WERE EXPLOITED 


EVELOPMENTS of the late 1800’s and early 1900's, 
D such as use of by-product feeds from corn and 

wheat milling, meat processing, and sugar produc- 
tion, marked a new era in animal production. In the mean- 
time, the Texas Longhorn was replaced by the prime bul- 
lock; the Arkansas razorback was replaced by improved 
meat-type swine; and the black, brown and spotted sheep 
were replaced by modern mutton and wool-type animals. 
Hand in hand with improved breeding came improved 
feeding and management. 

Twenty-five years ago, it required 14 weeks and 13 Ibs. 
of feed to produce a 3-lb. broiler; today, 914 weeks and 
8 Ibs. of feed will produce a 3-lb. broiler. Twenty-five 
years ago, 30 weeks and 6 Ibs. of feed were needed to 
produce 1 Ib. of turkey; today, 22 weeks and 4 Ibs. of feed 
are needed to produce 1 Ib. of turkey. Twenty-five years 
ago, it required 425 lbs. of feed to produce 100 Ibs. of 
pork; today, 340 Ibs. of feed will produce 100 Ibs. of pork 

—a 20 per cent gain. Twenty-five years ago, 22,000,000 
dairy cows produced 100, 000,000,000 Ibs. of milk; today, 
22,000,000 dairy cows produce 123,000,000,000 Ibs. of 
milk—a 23 per cent gain in output per cow. Twenty-five 
years ago, 6,000,000,000 Ibs. of beef were marketed for 
$1,200,000,000 cash, and good producers made daily gains 
of 2 lbs. per head; today, 13,000,000,000 Ibs. of beef are 
marketed for $15,100,000,000 cash, and good producers 
get gains of 2% lbs. per head. 

But this is not the end of progress! We have only 
“scratched the surface.” Surely, we have both the tools 


and the know-how to do a better job in the years ahead; 
further to improve rate and efficiency of production and 
to cope with the surplus fat situation that we have expe- 
rienced in the past few years. 

The Soap-Detergent-Fat Dilemma: Before pursuing 
further the feeding of animal fats, let us review the tech- 
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nological and production advances that created our present 
dilemma relative to fats. 

Prior to 1940, nearly all of our animal fat production 
went into the manufacture of soaps, and production and 
consumption were pretty well balanced. During World 
War II, considerable fats were used in the production of 
glycerine. 

In 1948, the first imbalance between production and 
consumption of animal fats became a shocking reality. The 
war-time emergency was past, synthetic detergents, made 
chiefly from petroleum derivatives and coconut oil, began 
replacing the granular packaged soap manufactured for 
laundry and dishwashing purposes, and, unfortunately, 
mounting quantities of animal fats were being produced. 
We stepped up exports and asked for more and more re- 
search, but, as so frequently happens, we were in the posi- 
tion of too little and too late. 

In summary form, the cold, cruel facts of the dilemma 
are: 

1. In 1954, inedible tallow and grease production to- 
taled 2,621,000,000 Ibs., with disposition as follows: Ex- 
ports, mostly for soap production, 1,158,000,000 Ibs. (or 
44 per cent); soap 907,000,000 Ibs. (or 34 per cent); fat 
splitting, feeds, and all other uses 594,000,000 Ibs. (or 
22 per cent. ) 

2. Currently, synthetic detergents have about 62.5 per 
cent by weight, of the combined soap-detergent sales. 

3. Since 1935, the per capita civilian consumption of 
soaps and detergents combined has averaged around 24 
Ibs. per year. Until 1946, detergents were relatively unim- 
portant; but, today, they account for a per capita con- 
sumption of 15 Ibs., whereas soaps account for only 9 Ibs. 
of the 24-lb. total. 

4. Because laundry and dishwashing soaps, which have 
been largely replaced by detergents, contain less fat than 


MANNER in which the new 
six-way boneless beef is 
made and packaged was 
described and shown by 
slides to the audience at 
the beef boners session. 
Under the six-way division, 
boneless cuts fall into the 
classifications of grill steaks, 
oven roasts, swiss steaks, 
pot roasts, diced and 
ground beef. 
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face soaps, a. has been less actual proportionate ton- 
nage reduction in fat production than the above figures 
would indicate; cy the total fat consumption from soap 
is down 48 per cent from what it would have been were 
there no detergents in competition. Also, because most 
synthetic detergents use a sizable but secret and unre- 
vealed portion of tallow, actual tallow and grease consump- 
tion for soaps and detergents is down 42 to 43 per cent. 

5. It is estimated that the current increasing trend in 
detergents will continue at a greatly reduced rate until, by 
1960, "tic detergents will have about 70 per cent of the soap 
market. Synthetic de ‘tergents now have most of the granu- 
lated products business, but they appear to be making little 
headwav in either the bar or toilet soz ap fields. 

Our increased population will compensate, part, for 
any further replacements by detergents; but we are also 
likely to produce more fats and oils. 

6. As finances improve, many foreign soap plants will 
produce to greater capacity, but, as technology advances 
abroad, it seems logical to expect that new synthetic deter- 
gent factories there will displace fat-based soaps. 

All in all, therefore, the long range trends are for fur- 
ther declines, especially in the export market. It has been 
estimated that we shall soon be producing surplus animal 
fats at the rate of 1,100,000,000 Ibs. annually. 

Size of Commercial Feed Industry: It is generally 
recognized that the commercial feed industry offers the 
most profitable and most stable outlet avail: tble for sur- 
plus animal fats. The processor of animal fats should be 
well informed relative to this outlet. Some facts about 
the commercial feed industry are: 

1. The commercial feed industry is one of the big 10 
manufacturing industries of the U.S 
of $3,000,000,000 annu: lly. 

2. There are about 6,000 feed manufacturers in the 
U.S., although 1,200 companies produce more than 80 per 
cent of the nation’s commercial feeds. 

3. U.S. feed companies manufacture about 35,000,000 
tons of feed per year. 


S., with sales in excess 


4. In 1954, the feed manufacturers’ output was con- 
sumed by classes of farm animals and poultry as follows: 
Poultry, 61.5 per cent; dairy cattle, 18.4 per cent; swine 
10.2 per cent; beef cattle and she ep, 5.3 per cent; and mis- 
cellaneous, 4.6 per cent. 

5. In terms of total feed consumed—that is, including 
both commercial and farm-compounded rations—commer- 
cial feeds accounted for the following proportions of the 
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feed of poultry and farm animals: Poultry, 70 per cent; 
dairy cattle, 30 per cent; beef cattle and sheep, 16 per 
cent; and swine, 6 per cent. 

Why Add Animal Fat to Feeds: Common belief to 
the contrary, animals can tolerate a rather high fat con- 
tent in the ration. Sucklings normally handle a relatively 
large amount of fat, for milk contains 25 to 40 per cent of 
this nutrient on a dry-matter basis. Also, except for the 
soft-pork problem, no apparent difficulty is encountered in 
feeding hogs on a rather high fat diet, such as results when 
large quantities of peanuts and soybeans are fed. 

As livestock feeds, fats function much like carbohy- 
drates in that they serve as a source of heat and energy, 
and for the formation of fat. Because of the larger propor- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen, however, fats liberate more 
heat than carbohydrates w shen digested, furnishing approxi- 
mately 2.25 times as much heat or energy per pound on 
oxidation as do the carbohydrates. A smaller quantity of 
fat is required, therefore, to serve the same function. In 
addition to having a higher energy value (a concentrated 
source of calories), fats serve as carriers of the fat-soluble 
vitamins, lend palatability to the diet, and provide a source 
of essential unsaturated fatty acids (there is evidence that 
humans, rats, and dogs require certain of the fatty acids). 

In addition to feed efficiency and possible other animal 

benefits, there are several advantages to adding fats to 
rations from the standpoint of feed mixing, including: (1) 
Control of dustiness, (2) decreased wear on mixing ma- 
chinery, (3) improved appearance and “feel” of the ration, 
and (4) greater ease in pelleting. 

It is estimated that we are currently feeding animal 

fats at the rate of about 250,000,000 Ibs. anuually. Thus, 
stabilized animal fat has become accepted as a high qual- 
ity ingredient of today’s feed bag. But we have only 
tapped a very small amount of the ‘potential market. Actu- 
ally, we are only using less than 25 per cent as much fat 
as appears likely that we can and shall use. If each ton 
of manufactured feed merely had 1 per cent added animal 
fat, the consumption of animal fats would rise sharply to 
700,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

Experimental Feeding of Animal Fats: It is encour- 
aging to note that research studies in the feeding of ani- 
mal fats have opened up new frontiers; new markets for 
animal fats. Among some of the pertinent findings to date 
are the following: 

1, At the State College of Washington, where cattle 
fattening investigations are bei ing conduc ted with a grant- 
in-aid provided jointly by the National Renderers Associ- 


GIGANTIC COMMER- 
CIAL feed industry could 
use all the surplus animal 
fats we have and more, if 
fats were added to all 
feeds in optimal propor- 
tions indicated by current 
research, according to Dr. 
M. E. Ensminger, Washing- 
ton State Coilege, standing 
next to Jack Allan, who pre- 
sided at the tallow and 
grease session. 
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ation and the Western States Meat Packers Association, 
7 per cent fat increased the rate of gain of steers fed alfalfa 
hay by an average of 0.37 Ibs. per head per day. 

2. At North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
addition of 5 per cent animal fat to a cattle fattening 
ration reduced the pounds of feed required per pound of 
gain by approximately 10 per cent. 

3. The Nebraska Station and the American Meat Insti- 
tute also report the successful addition of animal fats to 
cattle fattening rations. 

4, At the State College of Washington, animal fat lev- 
els of 7% per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, were fed 
successfully to growing-fattening pigs. Also, back in 1945- 
46, my colleagues and I at the Washington Station incor- 
porated 11 per cent lard in “purified rations” for gestating- 
lactating sows, and obtained satisfactory reproduction and 
lactation. 

5. At the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the use of 10 per cent fat in swine rations for growing- 
fattening hogs reduced the feed required per 100 lbs. of 
gain by an average of 60 lbs., or approximately 17 per 
cent; and the carcasses of fat-fed animals were not appre- 
ciably fatter than those on standard control rations. Also, 
the North Carolina investigators found that hogs performed 
well on diets with 41 per cent animal fat, provided ade- 
quate protein, minerals, and vitamins were added. 

6. Also, feeding experiments with growing-fattening 
pigs, in which animal fats were added, have been con- 
ducted by the University of Florida, Purdue, Oklahoma 
A & M, and West Virginia. Generally, these stations re- 
ported that a substantial improvement in both rate of 
gain and feed efficiency was obtained when 1 to 15 per 
cent animal fat was added to the ration. 

7. At the Texas Experiment Station, it was found that 
the optimum level of rendered animal fat to incorporate 
in lamb fattening rations was from 5 to 10 per cent; when 
15 per cent animal fat was added, the gains were lower, 
less efficient and more costly, and the carcass grades were 
lower. 

8. Poultry scientists—notably at Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
the USDA—have conducted a number of investigations in 
which different levels of animal fats have been added, for 
both laying hens and broiler production. Greater pro- 
duction on less feed seems to be rather uniformly reported. 

Although more experimental work is needed, it appears 
that up to 5 or 6 per cent animal fat can be added suc- 
cessfully—with increased rate of gain and feed efficiency— 
to the rations of farm animals and poultry, provided the fat 
is first stabilized to prevent rancidity (rancid fat in feed 
will destroy vitamins E and A quite rapidly, thereby im- 
pairing feeding results). Also, in compounding such ra- 
tions, consideration must be given to the fact that fats do 
not provide proteins, vitamins or minerals for the animal. 
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More Research Needed: Research has, indeed, shown 
that animal fats may be fed successfully to fattening cattle, 
sheep, swine, and poultry. But more information is needed. 
More specifically, and among other things, we need to 
know the following: 

1. We need to know the optimum level of fat in differ- 
ent feed mixes and for different classes and ages of animals. 

2. We need to know more about protein-energy rela- 
tionships. 

3. We need to know more about the grade and palat- 
ability of fat to use; without doubt the nature and compo- 
sition of fat do affect the results. 

4, We need to know more about methods of stabilizing 
fats with chemical antioxidants such as compounds contain- 
ing butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA), storing, heating, and 
mixing fats; how to add them to dehydrated alfalfa meal. 

5. We need to know more about the myriad and per- 
plexing problems of interrelationships of nutrients, of in- 
testinal synthesis, of nutritional changes in processing, and 
of the effect of dietary nutrients on the quality of products 
produced. 

It has been well said that today’s animal research will 
fashion tomorrow's market. In no area is this more true 
than in studies relative to animal fats in feeds. 

Research Is an Investment: Research is not an ex- 
pense, but an investment—an investment that pays hand- 
some dividends. Research has: 

1. Boosted U.S. farm income to $10,000,000,000 per 

ear. 
q 2. Increased crop production per acre 36 per cent dur- 
ing the last three decades, thus providing increased produc- 
tion even though the crop acreage of the country has essen- 
tially remained unchanged. 

3. Increased animal units by 15 per cent and production 
of meat, milk, eggs, and wool per animal unit by 46 per 
cent during the past three decades. 

One noted authority has said that for every dollar that 
the USDA has ever expended in research during its whole 
existence, we are getting back returns of $500 every year. 
Indeed, science is fashioning a new and better world, and 
the feeding of animal fats can and should be a part of 
this renaissance. 

Practical Promotion of Fats in Feeds: Lastly, there 
is need for practical promotion and selling of fats in feeds 
and in dehydrated alfalfa meal; there is need for a sound 
merchandising and educational program, especially among 
small firms. 

With proper research, promotion, and education there is 
a potential feed market for 1,000,000,000 Ibs. or more of 
animal fats. This is a logical and practical way in which 
to cushion inevitable decreases in exports. But, the pur- 
chase of fats will be and should be subjected to the same 
scrutiny by the feed manufacturer as is the purchase of 
any other feed ingredient; namely, price, availability, qual- 
ity and results. In initiating a “fat-in-feed” program, the 
feed manufacturer is admonished to select the better grade 
fats, that are palatable, and that have a guaranteed stabil- 
ity (20 hours or more, Active Oxygen Method). Subse- 
quently, the middle or lower grades of fats should be used 
only if feed quality can be maintained. 

A 3 per cent enrichment of all commercial feeds—an 
amount well within the range of practicability for most 
feeds, from either a nutritional or physical properties view- 
point—would utilize 2,100,000,000 Ibs. of fats. An average 
of 3 per cent enrichment of poultry feeds alone would re- 
quire some 1,227,000,000 Ibs. of fat. In 1954, we produced 
2,621,000,000 Ibs. of grease, of which 1,501,000,000 Ibs. 
was consumed domestically; thus there was a domestic 
surplus of 1,158,000,000 Ibs. in excess of domestic require- 
ments. The latter, which was largely absorbed by the 
export market, is a potential source for feeds. 
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WSEMPA Tallow and Grease Session 


PROSPECTS FOR EXPORTS OF TALLOW, HIDES, 
LARD AND VARIETY MEATS LOOK GOOD 


HERE is considerably more interest in our foreign 
. pene in livestock and meat products than in many 

years. Imports have come into focus in connection with 
appeals from many quarters to limit or restrict them so as 
to increase domestic prices of meat animals. Others have 
spotlighted our period or near-record exports of lard, tallow 
and cattle hides and have asked “Why not export more 
beef and pork?” Increased exports would give support 
to domestic prices for meat animals and sustain contin- 
ued large meat production in the years ahead. 

The growing demand for beef on the West Coast in 
recent years has resulted in greatly increased cattle 
slaughter in this area, but there has not been as much 
increase in local demand for the by-products of the in- 
dustry. More of these have become available for export 
to such markets as Japan and Mexico. 

We believe export prospects for tallow and_ greases, 
hides, lard and variety meats in the year ahead are ex- 
cellent. These products are moving quite readily into 
export markets at their currently low prices. During the 
first 10 months of 1955 exports of livestock and meat 
products (exclusive of dairy, poultry and wool) totaled 
$252,000,000, an increase of $21,000,000 over 1954. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service is not overlooking 
any opportunity to open doors to foreign markets which 
are closed to us by import quotas, high tariffs, quarantine 
regulations or similar barriers. 

The other day the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
obtained an agreement with Yugoslavia for the sale of 
88,000,000 Ibs. of lard for Yugoslavian currency under 
Title 1 Public Law 480. This lard will be procured in the 
United States from private traders and move to con- 
sumers in Yugoslavia. Such a huge sale would not have 
been possible without this legislation, An agreement has 
also been signed with Brazil to include 11,000,000 Ibs. 
of lard under Title I of Public Law 480. 

Negotiations with other countries are under way, and 
we are hoping that additional marketings will be possible 
for livestock and meat products. At present lard, fats, hides, 
skins, beef and veal, pork and variety meats from cattle 
and hogs are eligible for sale to friendly countries under 
Title I of Public Law 480 and Section 402 of Public 
Law 665. 

The International Cooperation Administration recently 
made $5,000,000 available for the purchase of Utility 
and Commercial beef for Spain. 

Exportation of meat and meat products is essential to 
our industry and producers. The United States is not a 
large meat exporter, and our exports are primarily variety 
meats (offal), Utility and Commercial beef, the cheaper 
pork cuts, lard, tallow, greases, cattle hides, and calf and 
kipskins. There is limited demand for most of these 
products in the U.S, and the prices some command are 
extremely low. U.S. prices in the last year have been 
very competitive with world prices and the products 
have been moving abroad in considerable quantities. 

With the exception of exports to Canada, and product 
shipped under foreign aid programs, little U.S. beef is 
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sold abroad. Cheaper pork products and the variety meats 
offer good possibilities for expanding exports. Many foreign 
countries are increasing facilities for handling these 
products in frozen form, 

The U.S. presently accounts for over half the estimated 
world production of tallow and greases, and for nearly 
one-third of the total output of lard. We are also by far 
the major exporter of these commodities. 

The phenomenal rise in U.S. exports of tallow and 
greases is an outstanding development in postwar agri- 
cultural trade. U.S. exports last year exceeded 1,300,000,- 
000 Ibs, and accounted for 80 per cent of the world trade 
in these fats. During 1935-39 the U. S. was a net importer. 

Large quantities of soap fats would not be available 
for export were it not for the increasing use of synthetic 
soaps in this country. While the declining use of tallow in 
soap has been largely offset in the past four years by ex- 
pansion in outlets such as fatty acids and animal feeds, 
it is likely that the U.S. will have to develop foreign 
markets for much of our production for many years. 

Japan has been our largest foreign market for tallow 
and greases, and is particularly important for the western 
states’ production. Exports to Japan in the past three years 
have averaged 200,000,000 Ibs, annually, or about one- 
sixth of total foreign sales. Other major outlets are The 
Netherlands, Italy, West Germany, Mexico, Egypt and 
South Africa. Important quantities also are moving to 
South America. 

The U. S. until recent years was a net importer of hides 
and skins. Hides have now been on a net export basis for 
three years, and calf and kipskins for two years. Net ex- 
ports of cattle hides in 1955 totaled about 5,000,000 
hides, representing 18 per cent of domestic production. 
Net exports of calf and kipskins, of almost 2,000,000 
represented 12 per cent of production. 

Among factors which have contributed to this change 
in export position for hides and skins are: (1) Expansion 
in tanning and leather industries in countries which 
formerly imported leather, (2) Expansion in manufacture 
of leather substitutes has weakened hide demand here. 
(3) The record level of cattle slaughter. 

Prior to World War II, the price of cattle hides in the 
U.S. was, to some extent, dependent upon the quantities 
imported. This situation has been completely reversed 
and the domestic market for hides is now dependent to 
an appreciable extent upon the export market. U.S. prices 
of-cattle hides are still favorable in relation to prices of 
foreign suppliers. During the last few years foreign 
buyers have become accustomed to the uniform high 
quality of cattle hides of U.S. origin. 

Our primary aim in FAS is to. help you as private 
traders to increase your export business. We are w orking 
toward elimination of roadblocks which make it difficult 
for you to export livestock and meat products. 

Developing agricultural exports is a matter of team- 
work between private trade and government so you can 
be assured that your suggestions as to how to achieve 
these objectives will be welcomed. 
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WSMPA Hides Session 


KEEP YOUR HIDE QUALITY HIGH 
FOR REPEAT EXPORT BUSINESS 


Advises Bissinger Company's ALLEN SCHAIN 


OR many years prior to 1953 the United States was a 

hide importing nation. In some years we needed to im- 

port only 500,000 hides; in other years, 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000 pieces. Annual imports for many years averaged 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 hides. Our imports, however, were 
only a small part of our domestic requirements, sometimes 
amounting to only 5 per cent and seldom exceeding 15 
per cent. We were largely self-sufficient in our supply. 

The Argentine, with an exportable surplus of 7,000,000 
to 9,000,000 hides, was the reservoir of the world and 
the largest single exporter. When the U. S. buyers oper- 
ated in that market, the canny English and ‘the cautious 
Continental and Far Eastern buyers would temporarily 
step out of the market, knowing well that American 
needs were small and that as soon as the United States 
had filled its requirements the Argentinians would have 
to sell their hides on the best terms they could get on the 
world market. 

The position of the United States in general, and the 
Pacific Coast in particular, is vastly changed today, No 
longer does the United States need to import hides and 
we must compete with Argentina and the other exporting 
countries to sell our hides on the world market. 

It is safe to say that we had available in 1955, includ- 
ing the fallen and renderer collection, not less than 41,- 
500,000 hides and skins, composed of approximately 
27,200,000 cattle hides, 13,600,000 calfskins and 700,000 
renderers. We used in domestic consumption not more 
than 36,500,000 pieces. We had, therefore, a surplus over 
our domestic requirements of 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 
pieces. 

The disposition of this surplus through export is the 
most important factor in the hide picture. 
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BLAINE LILJENQUIST, Washington representative of WSMPA, 
holds the floor briefly during the Wednesday hides session. 


The western states meat packers last year slaughtered 
approximately 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 head of cattle. 

With this position as a background, let us look at the 
position of the Pacific Coast. From the viewpoint of the 
domestic buyer, the freight to the East is approximately 
lc per pound higher than from Chicago, Second, our 
hides are sold on a flat basis for No. 1’s and 2’s and 
grubs and the buyer can never be sure of the percentage 
of these he is buying; many times he is more surprised 
than pleased, Third, the hides are largely branded, where- 
as in the East the percentage of natives is constantly in- 
creasing. Last, due to various causes, there is a great 
temptation to shirk giving the hides the full 30-day cure 
they need. 

In spite of these handicaps, we know that a large num- 
ber of western states hides are regularly sold to eastern 
buyers. One of these buyers makes an annual trip through- 
out this area, visiting with the packers for their mutual 
benefit. He has further shown his support of western 
states hides by exhibiting at this convention. 

Nevertheless, a large percentage of western states hides 
must be exported and sold on the world markets in com- 
petition with the products of other exporting countries. 
We must meet the competition of the good-grain, clean 
Argentine and Uruguayan frigorifico hides, and the good 
dry hides from those countries, as well as the competition 
of the Australian and New Zealand meatworks and of the 
dry hides of East Africa and of Nigeria. We must meet 
the competition of these hides in Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Liverpool, London, and Tokyo, Lastly, we 
must meet the competition of that large-talking country, 
Texas, which has %c freight advantage over California 
into the Mexican market, which last year took 13 per cent 


STORY OF LEATHER, a 
motion picture, was a "hit" 
feature with the audience 
during the hides session at 
the midpoint of the conven- 
tion. Jack Weiller of Jack 
Weiller & Co., Chicago, 
also spoke at the meeting, 
of which O. L. Brown, Med- 
ford Meat Co., Medford, 


Ore., was chairman. 
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of the hides exported. This competition is the reason why 
I have pointed out some of the handicaps and some of 
the failings of our West Coast hides. 

There is nothing we can do about large and excessive 
brands, or grubs, or the high freight rates to domestic 
buyers. There is nothing we can do about the low freight 
rates from the Argentine to Europe and to Japan. How- 
ever, Where the exporting broker on the Pacific Coast is 
afraid to ship West Coast hides on a long sea voyage 
through the Panama Canal because he fears that the 
hides were short-cured and will deteriorate in transit, 
we have a problem which is right in the hands of the 
western states packer. When the exporting broker offers 
to a foreign buyer a parcel of hides which he must esti- 
mate at 35 per cent No. 2’s for poor butcher work, that 
is also your problem. 

So long as export demand is as good as it was in 1955 
we will be able to sell our surplus hides abroad. How- 
ever, it could well prove a short-sighted policy, now that 
foreign buyers have become accustomed to our hides, 
not to recognize that U. S, hides must compete in quality 
and in price with those from many exporting areas of the 
world. 

With the change in the political situation in Argentina, 
it is likely that the Argentine hide supply will increase 


WE'LL HELP you sell 
your hides, meats and 
fats abroad if you work 
with us, was the encour- 
aging message brought 
to conventioneers by 
Melville A. Drisko, di- 
rector of the livestock 
and meat products 
branch, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 








sharply in 1956 and 1957. With the return of the hide 
trade to private dealers in Buenos Aires, these hides will 
be offered in all the buying markets, and with all the 
advantages of trading in soft currencies. There has been 
set up a highly complicated system of payment for Ar- 
gentine hides. It is quite possible to sell Argentine hides 
into one country, paying for them in the currency of 
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DINNER PROVIDES THE CLIMAX 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON THE FACING PAGE show some of the 
entertainment and festivities at the gala western roundup and dinner 
dance with which the WSMPA convention ended. The affair was 
held at the Surf Club near San Francisco's Cliff House. Chef 
extraordinaire Frank De Benedetti, aided by a crew of assistant 
chefs, supervised the broiling of I-lb. steaks for the dinner which 
was served continuously from 8 to 10 p.m. The entertainment in- 
cluded knife throwing, dancing, and trio and hill-billy vocal presen- 
tations. The pictures show some of the conventioneers having a 
good time in various ways, ranging from gin rummy to "rock and 
roll."" The happy couple who seem to be enjoying proceedings are 
Blaine Liljenquist, Washington representative of WSMPA, and Mrs. 
Liljenquist. 





some other country, with the price partially determined 
by the supply and demand for these soft currencies. The 
hide merchant is also an international currency dealer 
and sometimes makes his commission out of differences 
in currencies. We, on the other hand, must sell our hides 
only for the good U. S. dollar, a commodity in short 
supply throughout the world. 

Net exports from the United States in 1955 totaled 
approximately 7,500,000 pieces and I think you will be 
interested in a brief look at the destinations of U. S. ex- 
ports, Japan, our largest customer, took approximately 
20 per cent of our hide exports and 24 per cent of our 
calf and kip. Holland took 13 per cent of the hides and 
19 per cent of the calf and kip. Germany took 12 per 
cent of the hides and 19 per cent of the calf and the 
kipskins. 

What may we expect in 1956? The number of cattle 
on the farms and ranches on January 1 was relatively 
unchanged at 95,500,000 head. With general business 
maintaining a high level of prosperity, it is likely that 
cattle slaughte r in 1956 will approximate that of 1955. 

The shoe industry had an excellent year in 1955 and 
it is unlikely that it will use more leather in 1956 than 
it did in 1955. That will leave us again with a large sur- 
plus of hides and skins which must be sold in foreign 
markets, meeting all comers, matching quality for quality 
and price for price. If the packer will take great pains 
with his butcher work and cure he may be sure that the 
exporters will search the buying markets of the world 
for the best possible prices. It is our joint problem. 


PART OF A CROWD of 
several hundred farmers, 
ranchers and meat packers 
who heard an informal 
breakfast talk by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson on the last day of 
the WSMPA convention. 











WSMPA Western Roundup and Dinner Dance 
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LURKER 
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Because Our Exclusive New Method Accounting System Guarantees You: 


IN 1956 


BAKER WILL HELP YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 
ON YOUR FAT, BONES, GREASE AND SUET 





FULL WEIGHT FAIR PRICE 
REGULAR PICKUP PROMPT PAYMENT 
COMPLETE ACCOUNTING 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


BAKER RENDERING COMPANY 


4073 BANDINI BLVD., L. A. 23, CALIF. 
ANgeles 8-7106 
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Mates J] ¢/ VEGETABLE, rt to 
LIVERWURST You are welcome 
y} to consult our specialists 


on any food coloring 
problems. 


ORDERS ACCEPTED DIRECT OR THROUGH YOUR JOBBER 


PRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRSGTARR &§ COMPANY Enc. 


SS 89 PARK PLACE. NEW YORK 7> 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 11 * 2632 E. 54 ST.. HUNTINGTON PK.. CALIF. 
y BRANCHES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S.A. AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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WEMPA Animal Health and Contewation 


VE APPEARS TO BE BEATEN, BUT MANY OTHER 
EXPENSIVE ANIMAL ILLS ARE STILL WITH US 





Summarizes California Agriculture Department's DR. A. G. BOYD 


O HELP meet future demand and cut their costs, live- 
{ pe growers could well give attention to elimi- 

nating losses that result from diseases, parasites and 
insects. The U. S. Department of Agriculture reports that 
such losses amount to over $2,700,000,000 a year, or one- 
sixth of the farm value of all livestock and poultry. 

Those engaged in animal health work are greatly con- 
cerned with changes brought about as a result of rapid, 
long-distance transportation of livestock. Protective meas- 
ures of the past used in animal disease prevention now fall 
short of meeting today’s problems. During comparatively 
recent years we have been confronted with several live- 
stock diseases that are new to this country, or have not been 
permitted to become established in the past. 

Foreign diseases are a constant threat. Here in the west 
we remember that the last two U. S. outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease occurred in this area; also that two costly 
outbreaks appeared in recent years in Mexico and Canada. 

The western states are a buffer between the rest of the 
country and the great Pacific area. Our experience in Cali- 
fornia with Asiatic Newcastle disease of poultry, which was 
brought in by airplane with a shipment of birds from the 
Orient, is an illustration of the rapidity with which infec- 
tious agents may be spread over long distances. 

Swine production has never been a major item in our 
livestock economy in the West. Since 1952, however, we 
have attained national publicity from vesicular exanthema, 
a swine disease which for 20 years had been confined to 
California. Our costly experience should have taught us 
not to permit a disease of this type to continue over such 
a long period of time without interstate quarantine restric- 
tions. It now appears that from a national standpoint the 
disease has been brought under control. 

Here in California we are happy to report that, following 
three years of intensified regulatory work, including quar- 
antine and garbage cooking regulations, this disease is well 
under control and complete eradication appears near. 

With the advent of garbage cooking, primarily started 
in an effort to control VE, we believe that other swine dis- 
eases may be greatly minimized or partially controlled. At 
the present time, there is in progress a study to determine 
the status of cooked garbage and its bearing on the inci- 
dence of trichinosis in swine. 

There are several other swine diseases which are of con- 
siderable importance to swine producers and packers and 
processors. Among these are brucellosis, erysipelas, lepto- 
spirosis, atrophic rhinitis and hog cholera. Producers of 
purebred swine in California have undertaken the Cali- 
fornia swine health certification program. This program 
includes the blood testing of herds for brucellosis and 
leptospirosis, the inspection by veterinarians of herds for 
the presence of atrophic rhinitis, swine dysentery, trans- 
missible gastroenteritis, ete. Any animals which show 
evidence of these diseases are eliminated from the herd. 
When a herd qualifies, the owner is given a certificate that 
the herd is “health certified” by the executive committee 
of the California Pork Producers Association. This program 
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is industry conceived and sponsored. It is evidence on 
the part of swine producers that they desire to maintain 
and furnish disease-free herds of swine and, in turn, make 
available pork products free from disease. 

In discussing sheep disease problems in the west, we are 
prompted to give early consideration to bluetongue. This 
virus disease, not described in the United States prior to 
July, 1948, has spread during the past few years to at 
least ten states west of the Mississippi. Our sheep pro- 
ducers are confronted with a costly problem of control. 
We are much concerned about the need for tests to detect 
carriers and for diagnostic purposes. We lack information 
as to reservoirs of infection and vectors other than gnats. 

Another disease of foreign origin which has appeared 
among sheep in several states in recent years is scrapie. 
This disease has necessitated the destruction of valuable 
breeding sheep. Frequent and careful inspections are 
necessary to detect it. Such inspections should be at two 
to three month intervals. Here, again, we have a disease 
where there has not been any satisfactory test developed to 
determine an infected or carrier animal. To date, there is 
no satisfactory treatment or preventative. 

There has not been a serious outbreak of scabies among 
sheep in the far West for several years, but this disease has 
been reported in 23 states during 1955. Here it is not a 
case of lacking the tools to combat the disease, because we 
do have very effective methods to effect eradication if a 
concerted effort to that end were undertaken. 

As is the case with cattle, foot-rot causes great economic 
losses among sheep in the West. White muscle disease 
(vitamin E deficiency) of sheep and calves has resulted in 
considerable losses in some of the western states. This dis- 
ease seems to be on the increase. 

That part of the bovine mucosal disease complex known 
in Colorado and California as infectious rhinotracheitis has, 
in recent years, become one of the most important feeder 
cattle diseases in these states. Just recently, veterinary 
research workers at the University of California have iden- 
tified a virus as the cause. We are hopeful that this dis- 
covery will lead to the development of a suitable vaccine. 

In common with the rest of the nation, our livestock and 
meat packing industries here in the West are concerned 
with many nutritional and parasitic diseases of animals that 
are too numerous to discuss in any detail. 

There are several encouraging happenings that will be 
helnful in improving our livestock health. 

The establishment of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture animal disease laboratory at Plum Island, N. Y., un- 
doubtedly will lead to much needed knowledge relative to 
foot-and-mouth and other virus diseases. 

The recent announcement by the Agricultural Research 
Service of the USDA of the establishment of a national 
animal disease reporting system is pleasing news. The col- 
lection, correlation and dissemination of information on 
animal disease morbidity and mortality will be helpful to 
all persons and agencies concerned with prevention, treat- 
ment, control and eradication of animal diseases. 
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WSMPA Marketing Agencies Session 


RAILROADS ARE VITAL TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
BUT THEY NEED FAIR RATES AND VOLUME 


RANSPORTATION’S role must not be forgotten in this 

golden age of food when per capita consumption of 

meat has risen to 160 Ibs. per year and consumers 
enjoy as their everyday fare the fruits, vegetables and 
other foods which time and space would have forbidden 
them not many years ago. 

Such a situation did not “just happen,” according to 
Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, but is the result of production geared through 
transport on the raw material side, and distribution 
(transport) in the finished product stage. 

Transportation is especially vital to the meat industry 
in the West, according to Reed. While it is conservatively 
estimated that in the next ten years, meat processing in 
the nine western states will reach 80 per cent of the total 
volume marketed in the area, the livestock supply lines 
must be kept active and healthy if the processors there 
are to prosper. 

How will the livestock and meat traffic move? “It is up 
to you,” Reed answered, and then asked: 

“Can we put more and more trucks over our tax-built 
highways? 

“America cannot afford to disuse or misuse our railway 
system,” he asserted, and then declared that all forms of 
transport should be better utilized and should be able to 
compete for traffic on an equal basis without subsidy or 
support from the government. 

“No!” was the answer Reed gave to his own question: 
“Are the railroads being used to capacity, making it nec- 
essary to overload our highways?” 

From an economic standpoint, the energy and expense 
required to move one ton of freight one mile in a railroad 
car are much less than are needed for transportation by 
truck. Diesel and gas turbine engines, Reed pointed out, 
can handle 100 or more cars of freight, averaging 32 tons 
per car, with a six-man crew at an average cost of 1.42c 
per ton-mile compared with truck costs for all commodities 
hauled of 4.9c to 5.9c per ton-mile. 

Pointing out that 80 per cent of the livestock goes to 








Pe t ee ies oi 2 
CHIEF L. D. SINCLAIR of the USDA Packers and Stock Yard 
Administration; Prosser Clark of Benson, Bodine & Clark Commis- 
sion Co., and Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad, at the speakers’ table during the marketing session. 
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Asserts Union Pacific Railroad's EARLE G. REED 


market by truck, and 95 per cent has some truck move- 
ment, Reed asked the packer group: 

“What will you and the producers do if the railroads 
retrench to the point of furnishing little or no rail livestock 
service? Will the farmer and rancher produce and market 
their livestock as economically without rail livestock serv- 
ice, including yard facilities?” 

Emphasizing that the railroads’ livestock service is 
higher in ton-mile costs and lower in revenue, Reed asked, 
“Should the freight revenues from other commodities pay 
for livestock hauling?” 

Rail shipment of livestock may disappear in 10 to 20 
years if present trends continue; the movement was over 
1,750,000 cars in 1916 and dropped under 447,000 in 
1955. By 1960 volume may decline to 300,000 cars, but 
by that time many railroads may be out of the livestock 
transportation business; the smaller, intermediate carriers 
will be the first to eliminate livestock cars, yards and other 
facilities. 

Reed predicted that unless the present trend is reversed, 
1956 to 1960 may see the passing of rail livestock facili- 
ties, even on long-haul lines. Some carriers will concen- 
trate on long-haul business, but scale stations, small stock 
yards and other services will be retired. Even now, he 
pointed out, a few western lines—the U.P., Santa Fe, 
Burlington and others—own a great share of the livestock 
cars in service and originate much of the traffic that moves 
over the rails. 

“Do you want a free enterprise rail system,” he asked, 
“or a state- and Sedlecaliy-otbeidined transportation sys- 
tem? From the latter status it is only a hop to government- 
owned meat packing plants.” 

Livestock traffic may well yearn to return to the rails, 
he warned, if the highways become crowded and the 
truckers spurn livestock in favor of more valuable and 
higher-rate cargo. 

Agreeing with president E. F, Forbes of WSMPA that 
there should be a speedup in rail movement, Reed pre- 
dicted that before long the railroads will be able to move 
livestock 1,800 miles from Missouri river points to the 
West Coast with one stop for feed, water and rest. 

“Are you ready for it, and will you pay for it in rates 
and traffic support?” he asked. 

Citing as evidence of railroad progressiveness the 
Union Pacific program under which more than 2,000 mod- 
ern livestock cars have been built (or are under construc- 
tion) since 1948, Reed noted that this carrier’s excep- 
tional example will be matched by other roads only if 
they can see worthwhile opportunities in livestock move- 
ment. 

“America needs a carrier system of titanic capacity,” 
he declared. “The railroads need a better return to finance 
improvements and new equipment. Good livestock trans- 
portation must pay its way. Further advances and im- 
provements depend on the rate structure. The railroads 
cannot continue to exist under a transportation system 
where one part is free; another is only partially controlled, 
and the railroads are totally controlled.” 
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WSMPA Convention Summary 

[Continued from page 43] 
ciations in the cattle and leather industries, and help to 
secure additional funds for this purpose. 

SAUSAGE AND PREPACKAGING SESSION: Thores 
Johnson, Made-Rite Sausage Co., Sacramento, presided. 

In addition to the open session, the proceedings of 
which will be found on pages 55 through 65, the sausage 
committee held a private meeting. 

Chairman Johnson in his opening remarks reviewed 
matters pertaining to the sausage industry. This was 
followed by discussion of a program which would have 
year around application and interest for the members of 
the industry. This would include such activities as re- 
gional meetings held at regular intervals at which in- 
dustry-wide problems could be taken up on a local basis. 

It was proposed by the committee that the sausage 
committee group recommend to the board of directors 
of WSMPA that a special service be established and a 
qualified man be added to the staff to handle problems 
relative to the sausage industry. 

Other matters discussed by the committee included 
labor relations, contract negotiations, standardization of 
consumer package sizes, and the problems of weight 
sizing. 


PACKINGHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERA- 





HENRY KRUSE, New Chairman ALDEN D. MACE, Nominating 


TIONS SESSION: Douglas Allan, president of James 
Allan & Sons, San Francisco, presided. 

The first speaker was John Chapman, president of As- 
sociated Construction and Engineering Co., San Fran- 
cisco, who described a new way of constructing building 
walls on the floor in a slab. 

Joseph Welch, of the Cryovac division, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., described and showed a movie on vacuum 
packaging of meat and how products can be cured in 
the package. Ernest Kopp, chief engineer, The Globe Co., 
described the Can-Pak system of beef kill. 








Forbes Blasts Decision in 
‘Knife Sharpening’ Case 


The United States Supreme Court 
was severely criticized at the WSMPA 
convention for its recent decision in 
the butchers’ “knife sharpening” case. 

E. Floyd Forbes, association presi- 
dent, declared that the High Court 
in deciding the case “ignored the 
law” and “legislated rather than 
handed down a judicial decision.” 

Forbes commented that the deci- 
sion reflected legislative experience 
rather than judicial experience of the 
court’s members. He said the decision 
would cost the nation’s meat packing 
industry millions of dollars and had 
expensive implications for other man- 
ufacturing industries in which em- 
ployes use tools. 

The case, Mitchell vs. King Pack- 
ing Co. of Boise, Ida., involved 
butchers’ claim for pay for time spent 
sharpening knives before work. 

A Federal District Court and the 
Ninth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled the employer need not pay be- 
cause sharpening knives was “prelimi- 
nary” to their principal activity and 
as such was not compensable under 
the Portal Act of 1947. The Supreme 
Court reversed both lower courts. 

In announcing that a rehearing 
would be sought, Forbes said: 

“The Court’s decision is erroneous 
in two fundamentals. First, it wipes 
out Section 4 of the Portal Act en- 
acted by Congress expressly to exempt 
from compensation, activities prelimi- 
nary to the employes’ principal ac- 
tivity. 

“The Court has thus ignored the 
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law enacted to cover just such a situa- 
tion as this case presents. The Court 
has legislated rather than handed 
down a judicial decision based on 
facts. It has acted as a super-legisla- 
tive body. 

“Second, the Court, in this case, has 
ignored the settled rule that concur- 
rent findings of two Federal courts 
are conclusive in the absence of a 
very exceptional showing of error 
which has not been shown here.” 


Choice Beef Selling for 
Less Than Animal’s Cost 


With consumers eating meat at a 
higher rate than ever before in the 
country’s history, meat packers have 
been selling Choice dressed beef for 
fewer dollars than they paid for the 
animals on the hoof, the American 
Meat Institute pointed out in a recent 
statement. 

“Per capita consumption of all 
meat,” said the Institute, “has been 
running at a whopping rate of about 
172 lbs. per year, according to most 
recently revised figures. This was the 
rate during the last quarter of 1955, 
which apparently was maintained 
into 1956. Estimated per capita con- 
sumption rate for beef was 82 lbs.; for 
pork, 75.7 Ibs.; for veal, 9.7 Ibs, and 
for lamb and mutton, 4.4 lbs., or a 
total at the rate of 171.8 Ibs. per 
year. Previous record was 163.3 Ibs. 
in 1908. 

“As for beef prices, during the 
week ended February 17, 1,000-b. 
steers in the Chicago market were 
selling, according to U. S. govern- 
ment quotations, at an average of 


20.38c per pound, or a total of 
$203.80 per animal. With Choice 
steers providing beef at approximately 
58 per cent of their live weight, a 
1,000-Ib. steer produced 580 Ibs. of 
meat which was worth 32.90c per 
pound, thus making all the beef 
worth $190.82. In other words, ac- 
cording to compilations based on 
government market reports, the beef 
from Choice steers was wholesaling 
at $12.98 less than was paid for ani- 
mals on the hoof. The value of by- 
products, both edible and inedible, 
made up the difference. 

“On the other hand, had it not been 
for the industry’s ability to realize 
values for by-products, the story 
would have been less favorable for 
all concerned.” 


Trip to Far East Planned 
To Increase Tallow Trade 


Tentative arrangements are being 
made by the Western States Meat 
Packers Association and the Pacific 
Coast Renderers Association to send 
two representatives of the West Coast 
tallow industry to Japan, Korea and 
Formosa this spring. 

Objective of the two-month visit 
would be to obtain a better under- 
standing with buyers in those coun- 
tries regarding specifications for U. S. 
tallow and lard. The consultants also 
would study needed improvement in 
quality and the development of ship- 
ping practices, etc., to increase tallow 
business with the countries. 

If the trip materializes, traveling 
expenses will be paid by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the USDA. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT and Supplies 





Further information on equipment and supplies may be obtained by writing the manufacturer 
direct or writing The Provisioner, using key numbers and coupon 








ELECTRONIC CAN SORTER (NE 281): Dud- 
ley Machinery Corp. has introduced a “marked-can 
sorter” which uses a patented system of pre-marking 
and multigrade detection. This enables canners to 
run several grades of product through the same 





cooker. The sorter is said to be 100 per cent accurate 
when it separates cans discharged from the mixed 
cook to multiple labeling and/or casing lines. The 
unit is supposedly able to direct simultaneously as 
many as six mixed grades or products with accuracy. 
This is accomplished by electronic detection of the 
mark applied to the can by the patented device. 








BRINE INJECTION 
VALVE (NE 259): A hand 
valve for spray and artery 
brine injection constructed 
with a drop-forged stainless 
steel body is being offered 
by Presto Precision Prod- 
ucts, Inc. The valve has a 
handy forged-in hang-up 
hook, a protective hand 
guard and is said to have 
a comfortable hand grip to 
lessen fatigue. 


ADHESIVE COATING 
MACHINE (NE 285): A 
machine designed to pro- 
duce a continuous supply 
of pressure-sensitive cello- 
phane tape has been devel- 
oped by Williamson Adhe- 
sives, Inc. The Tapemaker 
unit is said to produce 
freshly-made clear or col- 
ored tape and can be used 


on production lines, En- 
closed in metal cabinet and 





: ‘ fF 
eterrrrrer 


% 
fully equipped for opera- 
tion, the unit can be placed 
on a table or stand. It re- 
quires no electrical outlet. 
Special tape materials and 
adhesives are available. 





Use this coupon in writing for further information on New 


Equipment. Address The National Provisioner, 


15 W. Huron st., 


Chicago 10, Ill., giving key numbers only (3-3-56). 


INDUSTRIAL PAPER 
PALLET (NE 286): Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co, is mar- 
keting a paper pallet which 
is said to support a load 
up to 4,000 Ibs. Made of a 
kraft paper sling, the Ac- 
copak pallet is fitted with 
spiral-wound paper tubes. 
The kraft paper is coated 
with a melamine resin for 
greater strength. It is adapt- 
able for use with fork lift 
trucks equipped with a new 
type bayonet fork. Pallets 
are said to be inexpensive, 
easy to assemble and re- 
quire little storage space. 


LIGHTWEIGHT COOLER 
COAT (NE 288): An insu- 
lated cooler coat weighing 
3% Ibs. designed for sub- 
zero temperature is being 
marketed by RefrigiWear 
Clothing Co. The coat is 
said to be water-repellent 
and insulated with Ful- 


below. 


Fluff. Double-stitched with 
full-cut for free underarm 
and body action, the coat 





has three pockets, adjust- 
able belt, lift-up collar for 
extra warmth and nylon 
knit cuffs. It comes in blue 
and in four common sizes. 





PLASTIC SALT TANKS 


Plastic Shutoff Valve 


Salt Co. has announced fabrication of polyester glass- 
reinforced plastic salt dissolvers and brine storage 


Float Valve 


(NE 279): International 
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Plastic Shutoff Valve 


Removable Brine Collector 


Sterling Granulated Salt 





Water Feed Ring 





Graded Filter Material 


~ Drain 


Wood Support 
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tanks. Two advantages attributed to use of plastic 











1 SOAS ASS ep OR ncn ee for Lixators, evaporated salt dissolvers and brine 
| EAT TE eee Te | eee Teen Ya storage tanks are the elimination of corrosion and 
sedis need for paint. Translucent units give good visibility. 
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Big Rise of Frozen Meats 
Seen in Next Five Years 


Frozen meat sales should reach 
their period of rapid growth within 
the next five years, Wayne Bitting, 
USDA, told the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers at New York 
City. Since World War II, the frozen 
food industry has doubled its produc- 
tion once every four years, he pointed 
out. First the fruits and vegetables 
experienced their rapid growth. Now 
the juices are at their peak. 

The growth of frozen meats is still 
to come, he said. To expand his 
sales, the frozen meat processor will 
have to educate the buying public 
on the competitive pricing of frozen 
vs. fresh meats. Most consumers fail 
to realize that frozen meats have ex- 
cess fat and bone removed. 

There has been a sharp expansion 
in the prepared frozen food category, 
which now numbers over 200 items 
and represents 8 per cent of total fro- 
zen food production, up from the 
3 per cent of 1946. How well pre- 
pared frozen foods and meats sell, 
Bitting said, will be conditioned by 
the following factors: 1) Quality. It 
must equal that prepared at home. 
With meats, the trim must be as good 
as the housewife would do it. 2) 
Price. The cost of a prepared food 
must compare favorably with the in- 
gredient cost to the housewife. 3) 
Acceptance. The foods should be ac- 
cepted and used frequently in markets 
where they are offered. 

In a USDA report, showing the 
increase in prepared foods — defined 
as those that receive one or more 
preparatory operations usually per- 
formed at home—meat dishes showed 
an increase of 67 per cent in 1955 
over 1954. Total production of meat 
dishes in 1955 amounted to 91,263,- 
663 Ibs., compared with 55,434,812 
Ibs. in 1954. In total prepared fro- 
zen product, meat dishes ranked 
third, being preceded by potato 
products with 183,409,475 Ibs. and 
poultry dishes with 94,135,339 Ibs. 

There are several hurdles frozen 
meats must jump before they can hope 
to capture the mass markets, stated 
D. B. Love, general manager of the 
fresh frosted meats department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. The 
most important is markup as the con- 
sumer will not pay a good deal more 
for frozen meats than for fresh meats. 
The answer is volume rather than a 
high markup, Love said. Eventually 
frozen meats might be sold cheaper 
than fresh because of some inherent 
economies. Bone and fat are removed 
at the packinghouse, avoiding expen- 
sive transportation and storage 
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Ice Cream Hardening 


Write for Niagara Bulletin 105 
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Whether you’re processing fish, meat or poultry...Golden Dipt 
gives your product added sales appeal... Here’s Why— 


Golden Dipt is made from soft winter wheat dehydrated granules 
that protect your product from excessive grease absorption when 
frying. Golden Dipt contains MSG for added flavor appeal and a 
special antioxidant (when desired) to protect that added flavor ap- 
peal while your product is held in cold storage. 


NOTE: The original Golden 
Dipt formulas can now be 
custom-blended to meet your 
exact specifications in regard 
to texture, color and pick-up. 
Write for more information 
and for your free sample of . 
Golden Dipt Breading and 
Batter Mix. 
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charges on these nonedible portions 
of the meat. Also the % to 1 per cent 
per day shrink in fresh meats is elim- 
inated, he reported. 

Frozen meats are vulnerable to 
careless handling, cautioned Dr. Paul 
Goeser, associate director, research 
department, Swift & Company. They 
lose color and flavor when subjected 
to high temperatures and the time 
lag in getting them back down to 
zero is not inconsiderable. For ex- 
ample, a l-in. steak that has been 
allowed to get to 10° F. to 15° F. 
requires less than an hour to restore 
to zero on a plate freezer, but five 
hours when in a shipping carton and 
several days when stacked in storage. 

The increased number of mechan- 
ical refrigerated cars, which totaled 
1,133 in 1955 and will be more than 
2,500 in 1956, was cited as a major 
industry achievement by George L. 
Mentley, Birds Eye Division, General 
Foods Corp 

How to service the small account 
was a problem faced by Albert Rich- 
ards Co., Boston frozen foods, fresh 
meats and poultry purveyors to the 
institutional trade. On orders outside 
Boston, a minimum order load of 100 
Ibs. was imposed, stated Albert 
Richards, president. On these the 
firm prepaid the delivery costs. On 
smaller orders the shipments were 
made on an express collect basis. 

For local deliveries Albert Rich- 
ards Co. leased a frozen food truck. 
Originally a driver and experienced 
salesman were assigned to this vehi- 
cle. They could sell only accounts 
that could not meet the 100 lbs. min- 
imum, The restriction did not hold 
for new accounts. The truck carried 
the faster selling frozen items and 
overated within 15 miles of the plant. 
While the method of frozen food dis- 
tribution initially ran up a deficit of 
$1,500, it now is paying for itself, 
Richards said. The sales run about 
$15,000 to $18,000 per week and the 
gross is approximately 20 per cent. 
The cost of the driver, who now 
handles the route alone, and truck 
averages about $150 per week. 

By requiring a minimum order of 
$25, his firm was able to reduce 
within one year the number of vehi- 
cles in the delivery fleet from 12 to 
seven and still handle a 12 per cent 
increase in volume, stated Walter 
Greenspan, president, Frozen Food 
Distributors of Greater New York. 
The change in delivery policy came 
when the firm discovered it was mak- 
ing delivery on 443 orders per week 
that averaged less than $25. It re- 
quired ten truck days to deliver these 
orders at a cost of $450, or 8 per 
cent of the value of the merchandise. 

While some customers were lost 
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when the ruling was enforced, cus- 
tomer volume is back to normal, 
Greenspan said. Before enforcing the 
minimum order ruling, total cost of 
distribution was 14.7 per cent, now 
it is 13.3 per cent and the firm hopes 
to get it down to 10 per cent. With 
the new policy the average order is 
$68, whereas a year ago it was $37. 


Certain Antioxidants Are 
O.K. in Fats for Export 


Antioxidants in rendered animal 
fat for export are the subject of MIB 
Memorandum No, 227. It reads: 

“A. We have been informed that 
the Netherlands will permit the addi- 
tion of the following antioxidants to 
fats and oils: dodecylgallate, octyl- 
gallate and propyl gallate. The con- 
centration of these antioxidants may 
not exceed .01 per cent when used 
either singly or in combination. 

“B. Propyl gallate is already on 
the list of those antioxidants which 
we permit to be added to rendered 
animal fat or a combination of such 
fat and vegetable fat. Accordingly, 
the present meat inspection regula- 
tions apply when propyl gallate is 
used as an antioxidant. 

“The export mark of inspection will 
be applied by means of the regular 
meat inspection stamp and the ex- 
portation covered by the regular of- 
ficial export certificate. 

“C. In accordance with Sec. 18.8 
of the Meat Inspection Regulations, 
the use of dodecylgallate and octyl- 
gallate will be permitted to be added 
to rendered animal fats or a combina- 
tion of such fat and vegetable fat 
when these are destined to the Neth- 
erlands. Label declaration will be 
necessary. 

“The individual packages and ship- 
ping containers must be distinctly 
marked ‘FOR EXPORT.’ The export 
mark of inspection will be applied 
by means of the preservative export 
meat inspection stamp and the expor- 
tation covered by the official preserva- 
tive export certificate.” 


Nutrition Project Renewed 


The National Renderers Association 
recently renewed the nutrition proj- 
ect at the American Meat Institute 
Foundation. The plan of work for 
1956-57 includes continued work on 
high levels of meat meal in high- 
efficiency rations; biological and nu- 
trititional value of meat meal protein; 
testing the nutritive value and digest- 
ibility of washed and unwashed of- 
fal; digestibility of meat meal; basic 
studies on composition that may lead 
to or suggest other uses for meat meal 
protein and antioxidant stabilization 
and “upgrading” of meat meal. 
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Patented 








WORKS AS EASILY 
AS LUMBER! Ds 


Sees - -& 
SAW IT... United Corkboard can be trimmed, sawed, nailed just like 
lumber . . . without splinters or irritating dust. 


BEND IT... United Corkboard is flexible. The big, straight-edged slabs 
fit snugly, take fewer joints. Corners and irregular construction are 
easy too. 


SELF-SUPPORTING « « « United Corkboard provides structure, fram- 
ing and insulation all in one . . . requires no internal supports . . . can 
even be used in self-supporting partitions. 


LOW “K" FACTOR ««« United Corkboard properly installed retains 
its insulation value for the life of the installation . . . provides a time- 
tested material for low temperature service. " 


BONDS TIGHTLY... United Corkboard installs easily with hot or cold 
asphalt, or other common adhesives. Won’t pack down. Resists dampness 
and formation of moisture carrying channels. 


DEMAND UNITED CORKBOARD ... for the finest in easy- 
handling, lightweight, superior-strength insulation. Insure an installation 
that goes up quickly and easily . . . without added fillers or binders. 
United Corkboard will not rot, swell, warp or support bacterial growth. 
It’s fire-retardant, insect and vermin-proof. 


FROM ENGINEERING DESIGN TO FINAL INSTALLATION 


Our branch offices provide complete services. Trained engineers are available 
for consultation . . . or will design every detail of your job. Skilled work 
crews will erect your installation quickly and efficiently. Almost fifty years 
of service to the refrigeration industry is your assurance of satisfaction. 


-- WRITE --— 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


5 CENTRAL AVE., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


For Complete Information . 





OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S 






Manufacturers and erectors 
of cork insulation for almost a half century 
Engineering and installation offices, or opproved distributors, in key cities — coast to coast. 
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...TO Our Customers 


On Thursday, January 26th, our Ottumwa plant suffered a severe 
fire. Our office and a large part of our plant were destroyed, but it appears 


we will be adequately covered by insurance to enable us to resume business. 


Through the vigorous efforts of all our employees, we are now han- 
dling production on a limited basis. At the same time we are moving as fast 
as we can in developing new plans for rebuilding and restoring full pro- 


duction. 


During this period of readjustment we ask that you bear with us. In 
going ahead our objective will be the same as always .. . to give you, our 


customers, the best in quality equipment and the close personal supervision 





j which has become a symbol of the Winger organization. 


é 
hi: MANUFACTURING CO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


‘“*‘BACKED BY YEARS OF PACKING PLANT ENGINEERING" 
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Ayers to Help Supervise 
Swift-Canadian Co. Units 


Paut L. Ayers, who has been as- 
sisting in the supervision of Swift & 
Company pack- 
ing plants in the 
U.S. has assumed 
a new post as as- 
sistant general 
manager of Swift- 
Canadian Co., 
Ltd., A. E. MIL- 
LARD, president 
and general man- 
ager of the Swift- 
Canadian firm, 
has announced. 

Ayers will make his headquarters 
in Toronto, assisting Millard in the 
supervision of Swift-Canadian units, 
including seven meat packing plants, 
eight dairy and poultry plants, 18 
sales units, a plant food factory and 
an animal feed mill, which are locat- 
ed in various provinces, 

Ayers has been with the Swift or- 
ganization for 29 years. He started 
in the Swift plant at St. Paul, Minn., 
after graduation from Boston Univer- 
sity. He was transferred to Chicago in 
1933 and became an assistant to the 
vice president in charge of pork op- 
erations in 1943. He later managed 
meat packing plants at Springfield, 
Mass., and Evansville, Ind. A year ago 
he returned to Chicago to assist vice 
president E. D. FLercHauy in the 
supervision of meat packing plants 
in the United States. 


PLANTS 


Madison Packing Co., Granite City, 
Ill., is modernizing its hog kill and 
has ceased hog slaughtering opera- 
tions pending completion of the pro- 
gram. In the meantime, the firm will 
purchase dressed hogs to fill its 
orders. 


Kent Beef & Pork Co. has been or- 
ganized in Philadelphia by JosePrx 
LEVENBERG and CuHaArLEs R. BLair. 
The plant is situated at 423 W. Dia- 
mond st. 


McCook Packing Corp., McCook, 
Neb., which recently added a boning 
operation, is planning another expan- 
sion into canned and frozen meats, 
NatT ROMANOFF, owner, has _ an- 
nounced. He said an additional 75 to 
100 persons will be employed in the 
expanded operation. The packing 
company and Nebraska Rendering 
Corp,. which Romanoff also heads, 
now employ a total of about 135 
workers, From 1,000 to 1,200 head of 


P.L. AYERS 
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The Meat Trail... 


cattle are slaughtered weekly. The 
firms had been closed about three 
years when Romanoff took them over 
and resumed operations in 1950, The 
rendering operation was modernized 
over the past two years. 


A union dispute of six months’ 
duration at Ohio Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was settled as of February 
20, with Butchers Local 346 winning 
bargaining rights for employes, Ep- 
warp L. WILKE, president, has in- 
formed the NP. Negotiations are now 
in progress and the firm has returned 
to normal operations, he said. 


Among latest plant improvements 
at Reliable Packing Co., Chicago, is 
a remodeled and expanded office for 
wagon jobbers. 


A packing plant at Columbus, Kan., 
which ceased operations last June, has 
been reopened by Tony Martin and 
GLENN TepLock. Tedlock purchased 
the interest of RupoLF Esertr, who 
formerly operated the plant with 
Martin. 


H. & H. Packing Co., Inc., Colo, 
Iowa, has completed a new retail 
sales room at the plant, Forest Hor- 
NER, president, announced. The com- 
pany, which slaughters cattle and 





hogs and manufactures sausage and 
smoked meats, sells both at retail and 
wholesale. Mrs. Ina Horner is vice 
president of the family-owned corpo- 
ration; Mrs. Kay Ev.ison, a daugh- 
ter of the Horners, serves as secretary, 
and LaVeRN Horner is treasurer. 


The agriculture committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is investigating the pos- 
sibility of establishing a new packing 
plant and livestock buying yard in 
that city. The city has ruled that the 
City Abattoir must be discontinued 
in 1957. 


JOBS 


J. Appison THomMas and GEORGE 
R. Van Voorst have been appointed 
vice presidents of sales and of ad- 
ministration, respectively, of Ruther- 
ford Food Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
The firm manufactures Hy-Power 
brand canned and frozen meat prod- 
ucts. 


L. O. HorrMan, general manager 
of the Armour and Company Sioux 
City plant, has announced job changes 
involving three men. ARTHUR J. SALE, 
who was assistant manager of the 
industria] engineering department at 








FIRST SPADEFUL of earth is turned by Mayor Joseph M. Healey of Kearny, N.J., in ground- 
breaking ceremonies for new Kearny plant of Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co. Firm will move 
from its Newark location when new plant is completed early next year. Other officials shown 
above are: Raymond J. Kellogg, manager of Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co.; George L. 
Sims, plant superintendent; William Harrison, president of UPWA local, and Fred W. 
Allen, president of Kearney area Chamber of Commerce. 
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Sioux City, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh Packing and Provision Co., 
Pittsburgh, as manager of that sub- 
sidiary’s industrial engineering de- 
partment. Succeeding Sale at Sioux 
City is Ropert J. SCHNEIDERS, for- 
merly time study engineer there. 
NorMan I. SyNSTELIEN has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
transportation and distribution de- 
partment at Sioux City. He previously 
was manager of the transportation 


| department at Armour’ St. Louis 
| plant. 


RAYMOND DuvupPUIS, president and 


| managing director of Dupuis Freres, 
| Ltd., Montreal, has been elected a di- 


rector of Burns & Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
R. J. Drnninc, chairman of the board, 


announced. 


Wattace G,. SmitH has been pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent 
to superintendent of the Swift & 
Company plant at Sioux City, Iowa. 
He succeeds Watpo K. Kress, who 
retired after 41 years of service. 


M. C. Conn has been promoted to 
manager of the export department of 
Swift & Company, Chicago, succeed- 
ing J. D. CAMPBELL, who retired re- 
cently. Conn has been with Swift since 
1927 and held management positions 
in Cuba for 21 years. He was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant manager 
of the export department in 1950. 


TRAILMARKS 


G. WILLIAM BrrrELv has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the 
president of Food 
Management, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 
NORMAN BraM- 
MALL, president, 
said the appoint- 
ment culminates 
the first major re- 
organization and 
expansion pro- 
gram since the 
company’s incep- 
tion in 1949, Bir- 
rell joined the firm of consulting en- 
gineers to the food industry after re- 
signing as president of Kunzler & Co., 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. He had been con- 
nected with the Lancaster meat pack- 
ing company since 1920 and served 
as president since 1946. Very active in 
the meat industry, Birrell is a past 
president of both the Eastern Meat 
Packers Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation. He also served for nine years 
as a director of the American Meat 
Institute. Birrell participated in the 
founding of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association and served 


G. W. BIRRELL 





as that organization’s first treasurer in 
1942. Brammall also announced sev- 
eral other executive appointments in 
the reorganization of Food Manage- 
ment, Inc. Burton A. Davis was 
named executive vice president in 
charge of engineering, and W. W. | 
BysTEDT, executive director, products | 
and engineering division. Guy C. Piv- | 
NEY was named engineering supervisor ; 
of the western division. i 





Epwin L. HECKLER, manager of 
the public relations department of 
Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
has been appoint- 
ed chairman of 
the meat packing 
group for the 
1956 Chicago 
Red Cross fund 
drive, GEorGE A. 
PooLe, general 
chairman, an- 
nounced. An, E. L. HECKLER 
alumnus of North- 
western University and Beloit College, 
Heckler has been with Armour for 
the past 21 years. Goal of the cam- 
paign is $3,700,000. The meat pack- 
ing group is a division of the res- 
taurants and food section. 





Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, won 
second place in its classification in 
the 1955 state-wide motor vehicle 
fleet safety contest sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. Awards in each division are 
based on the lowest number of acci- 
dents per 100,000 miles traveled dur- 
ing the year. Individual drivers in 
the winning fleets receive no-accident 
certificates. 


Joe PauLt, who heads the Phila- 
delphia purveying firm bearing his 
name, has been re-elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Up- 
town Home of the Aged in Philadel- 
phia. Isapor FLEEKop, head of Flee- 
kop’s Wholesale Meats, was renamed 
chairman of the home’s admissions 
committee. 


JoHN M. Maccos, owner of Hotel 
and Restaurant Meat Supply Co., Al- 
ton, Ill., was honored recently by the 
Alton Optimist Club. He received a 
gold membership card, making him 
a lifetime member of Optimist Inter- 
national. 


Agriculture students at lowa State 
College, Ames, were advised recently 
by W. W. McCattvm to study lots 
of economics if they want to go into 
the meat packing industry. The John 
Morrell & Co. president pointed out 
that there are tough economic prob- 
lems in the industry because the 
packer deals in a perishable product 
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and has no control over the supply. 
McCallum and seven other Morrell 
executives described the packing busi- 
ness at a meeting of two student clubs 
as an experiment in acquainting un- 
dergraduates with the opportunities 
available in the industry. “We feel we 
have an obligation to all undergradu- 
ates to help them round out their 
education by explaining business and 
how it operates,” McCallum said. 


More than 550 representatives of 
meat packing firms and allied indus- 
tries attended the recent dinner and 
dance of the Meat Trade Institute, 
Inc., in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Plaza, New York City. Chairman of 
the dinner dance committee was JOHN 
Krauss of John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, 
NY. 


Eppie WILLIAMS, president of Wil-- 
iams Meat Co., Kansas City, Mo., re- 
cently was re-elected to a second 
three-year term as director and mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show. He also has been elected vice 
president of the Saddle & Sirloin Club. 


Henry J. Rina, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Swift & Company plant 
at South St. Joseph, Mo., will retire 
April 1 after more than 51 years of 
service with Swift. He started as an 


. NatHan W. Mata, general counsel 


office boy at the Omaha plant and 
served at Richmond, Va., and Chica- 
go before going to South St. Joseph 
as an efficiency expert in 1924. He 
was named assistant superintendent 


in 1941. 


Carl H. Lavin of The Sugardale 
Provision Co., Canton, Ohio, has been 
appointed by the mayor of Canton to 
a five-member citizens advisory com- 
mittee to investigate the possibility of 
erecting a new city hall. 


Wa TER S, SHAFER, vice president 
of Armour and Company, Chicago, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Associated Grocers of Colorado at 
Colorado Springs this week. 


Atalanta Trading Corp., New York 
City, importer of Unox ham and pork 
products from Holland, launched an 
intensive “Ham for Easter” advertis- 
ing and promotion campaign March 
1. Newspapers, radio and television 
are being employed. 


A testimonial dinner in honor of 


for the New York Council of Whole- 
sale Meat Dealers, will be held this 
month by the Brooklyn lawyers divi- 
sion of the United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater New York. The dinner is set 
for 6 p.m. Tuesday, March 20, at the 
Park Manor, Brooklyn. Reservations 








"SHOWMANSHIP in merchandising sells product," reports John D. Joseph, sales manager 
of C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc., Utica, 'N.Y., in describing the company's first venture into 
this type of demonstration. Feeling that an attention-getter other than a plain store demon- 
stration was needed to stimulate frankfurt sales, the firm had a plant employe dress as a 
clown and mingle with the crowd, handing out balloons and entertaining children, at the 
opening of the New Chicago Super Market, New Hartford, N.Y. As part of the promotion, 
the firm's demonstrator gave shoppers coupons worth 5c toward the purchase of the featured 
product. This was done as an alternative to sampling, which usually is prohibited in the 
larger supermarkets, Joseph explained. Complete promotion created wide interest and had 
full support of store employes, he said. Delight of children is evident in above photo. 
Attention drawn to product during primary experiment resulted in increased sales. "We feel 
that anything unusual stimulates interest, the ultimate result being increased sales," Joseph 
said. "Placing a product before the public through the medium of showmanship attracts 
the attention necessary to obtain proper consumer acceptance. We plan to'use this medium 
extensively in our sales work during the future." 
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favorite with packers. 





When You See This Trade Mark 


»R-USSELL 


GREEN RIVER WORKS 


<< 


YOU KNOW YOU'VE 
BOUGHT THE FINEST 


For years, Russell Green River pro- 
fessional cutlery for meat packers has 
been recognized as the finest available. 
This complete line almost shouts 
“quality”. Blades are hand forged 
of special formula high carbon tool 
steel, then hardened, tempered, 
ground on wet grindstones and hand 
honed to a keen edge. 


Here are 
just a few suggestions 
from the line 


Russell Beef Skinning Knife is a long time 
5, 6, or 7 inch forged 
blade and beech handle. 





Russell Sheep Skinner with 5% inch blade and 
long-life beech handle. 





Russell Boning Knife has curved forged blade 
(5” or 6”) and solid beech handle with two 
Also available in 


steel compression rivets. 
flexible grind. 





Russell Narrow Flexible Trimmer has very 
flexible blade and beech handle. Very 
popular in pork packing plants. 


Ask your jobber about the complete 
line or write direct for catalog 


“Russell Harrington 
.«» America's 


Foremost Fine Cutlery 
Since 1818" 





CUTLERY COMPANY 


Southbridge, Massachusetts 
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Know fat or oil 
content in 15 minutes! 


The new Steinlite Fat and Oil Tester is being used 
to rapidly determine the fat content of: 
FRANKFURTERS MEAT PRODUCTS 
BOLOGNA GROUND BEEF 
EMULSIONS GROUND PORK 
LUNCH MEATS TRIMMINGS 
PORK SAUSAGE CANNED MEAT 
HAM PRODUCTS 


With the Steinlite non-technical personnel can 
make rapid fat tests. Avoid losses from sub- 
standard or extra-legal batches. Rapidly make 
corrections in batches which vary beyond the 
permissible range. Maintain high quality for 
consumer acceptance. 






WRITE TODAY 


Steinlite electronic 
food and grain 
testers have been 
sold ’round the 
world for over 20 
years. 

For brochure and 
complete information 
on the Steinlite G 
Fat and Oil Tester \ 
write today to ‘ 


s s FAT & 
Fred Stein Laboratories, Mfg., , Steinlitg 
ee eS Seal 


Dept. NP-356, Atchison, Kansas 

























LANCASTER, ALLWINE and ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Suite 468, 815-15th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON5 — — D.C. 





Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 

Validity and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet and form "Evidence of Conception” forwarded 
upon request. 






















You'll profit more in '56 with 


E-Z FIT STOCKINETTES 


For Quality and Economy 
Order Your Supply Now 


LLIED V 


ALLIED MANUFACTURING CO. a 
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may be made by telephoning the office 
of the New York Council of Whole- 
sale Meat Dealers, STerling 9-1349. 
Math served as chairman of the 
Brooklyn lawyers division and also 
represented the UJA at a conference 
in Europe and on a study mission to 
Israel. 


Cart G. Mayer, vice president of 
advertising and public relations, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis., 
has been named 
general chairman 
of the 1956 
United Givers’ 
Fund campaign 
in Madison. An- 
other Oscar May- 
er & Co. official, 
P. Gorr BEACH, 
}R., vice president 
of operations, is 
president of the United Community 
Chest, which sponsors the fall Red 
Feather campaign. Mayer served as 
associate general campaign chairman 
in last year’s drive. 


C. G. MAYER 


GreorGE WENNER, credit manager 
of Canton Provision Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has been installed as president 
of the American Legion Post 44 
Toastmasters Club. 


A. D. DONNELL, executive vice 
president of The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, has been elected a vice 
president of Downtown Waterloo, 
Inc. The non-profit corporation was 
organized by a group of local busi- 
nessmen and property owners to im- 
prove downtown Waterloo as a busi- 
ness and trading center. 


The board of directors of the Pacific 
Coast Meat Jobbers Association will 
meet at 6:30 p.m. Monday, March 5, 
at the St. Francis Yacht Club in San 
Francisco to appoint a nominating 
committee to select officers and di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. 


Ernest H. Beck of the Thiele 
Sausage Co., Milwaukee, has been 
elected to membership in the Milwau- 
kee chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants. 


Winner of the carcass contest held 
at H. H. Keim Co., Inc., Nampa, Ida., 
during the recent Southwestern Idaho 
Fat Hog Show was Don Wamstap of 
Parma. 


Tom J. Dee, retired general man- 
ager of the Armour and Company 
plant at Oklahoma City, was named 
1956 brotherhood chairman for Okla- 
homa City by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, which 
sponsored last week’s observance of 
“Brotherhood Week.” Active in church 
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and civic affairs, Dee was elevated 
to Knight Commander of St. Gregory 
by Pope Pius XII last year. 


The Baltimore plant of Armour and 
Company won third place in its divi- 
sion in the 1955 industrial accident 
reduction contest of the Baltimore 
Safety Council. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved a loan of $90,000 to 
Shaw’s Packing Co., Inc., Grenada, 
Miss., to be used for working capital, 
refinancing and debt payment. JOHN 
R. SHaw is president and general 
manager of the firm, which employs 
about 35 workers. 


ABE Cooper, president of Bernard 
S. Pincus Co., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed to the special gifts com- 
mittee for the 1956 Philadelphia 
Fellowship Commission membership 
enrollment. The organization is dedi- 
cated to equal rights and equal op- 
portunities for all racial, religious and 
nationality groups in the community. 


A. D. DONNELL, executive vice 
president of The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, has been re-elected to his 
third term as chairman of the congre- 
gation of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Waterloo. 


Jutrus Mayer has been re-elected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. New officers are Joun E. 
BRENNAN, first vice president, and 
J. F. Wap, second vice president. 


DEATHS 


Mark Hersst, 61, founder and 
president of two New Jersey packing 
companies, died recently after an ill- 
ness of four months. He headed Mark 
Herbst Abattoir, Inc., Newark, and 
Eastern Packing Co., Linden. Survi- 
vors include the widow, LovutsE, two 
brothers and three sisters. 


W. E. Kicker, 54, one of the 
founders of Custom Food Products, 
Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of spe- 
cial ingredients, and president of that 
company since 1946, died suddenly 
February 26 in Birmingham, Ala. He 
previously had been associated with 
other meat industry concerns over a 
period of many years. Surviving are 
his wife, HELEN, and two daughters. 


Rosert Huier, 56, founder and 
president of Huler Abattoirs, Inc., 
Detroit, died recently. Survivors in- 
clude Bert HuLer, vice president of 
the firm. 


Hucu A. Scupper, 69, who retired 
in 1951 as superintendent of Iowa 
Packing Co., Des Moines, died re- 
cently of a heart attack. 
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CHEM-BOARD ia 


BOARD 


Chemically Impregnated and 


Compressed Hardwood 


Chem-Boards are made sanitary and extremely dur- 
able by chemical impregnation and compression under 
extreme heat and pressure—NON-TOXIC 


Our processing prolongs life of the boards 6 to 10 
times over standard hardwoods. 


NON-ABSORBING . . . ODORLESS 


Cleans easily and quickly. Not harmed by severe 
Sterilizing 


Now > used by Federally inspected packing houses 
in west and mid-west. New production facilities now 
permit us to ship product nationally. 


INQUIRE TODAY 


CHEM-WOOD PRODUCTS, 








Sanctioned by the Department of 
Agriculture Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion. Carries seal of approval 
National Sanitation Foundation. 


INC. 1115 Florida St., Seattle 4, Washington 



















BARREL 
LINERS 


Protective packaging 


BT TTT 


CINCINNATI INDUSTRIES INC. 


-.- atits best! 


Call or write for prices and 
delivery arrangements to suit 


your needs. 


Cincinnati 15, (Lockland) Ohio 














A> 4 


the HYDROLY ZED PROTEIN of duality 


Write for Samples and Literature to 
VEGEX CO. 
175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Représentations open 
in some territories 




















| M/A 
H. L. SPARKS 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


vv NATIONAL STOCKYARDS, ILL. 
Phones: Upton 5-1860 & 3-4016, 
Bridge 1-8394 

Vv Peoria © Bushnell « Toringheld 
6-7851 e 462 a 





All our country points operate under Midwest Order Buyers 


=p | 
& COMPANY 





MID-WEST ORDER BUYERS 


Located in the heart of the 
Corn Belt where they Raise 
the meat type Hog. 
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Sales of Livestock Feed 
Show Increase in 1955 


“Outstanding research discoveries 
in the fields of beef and swine nutri- 
tion were responsible for a large share 
of the significant increases in sales of 
these two types of feed last year,” 
according to W. E. Glennon, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 

Glennon noted that increases of 16 
per cent in beef and sheep feed and 
4 per cent in swine were chalked up 
by the nation’s manufacturers of 
branded feeds while decreases were 
noted in other commercial feeds. 

Total production of commercial 








For expert money-saving 
service in auditing 
freight charges and 
handling traffic claims 
write to 


J. A. NOTT 


Traffic Manager of Meat Packers 
Incorporated 


ELWELL EASTMAN 


1.C.C. Practitionor 


@ RATE ANALYSIS 

@ FREIGHT CONSULTANTS 

e@ CLAIM SPECIALISTS 

e AUDITING 

| for the Meat, Livestock and 
Related Industries 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


3399 E. Vernon Ave. 
Los Angeles 58, Cal. 














feed for last year was estimated at 
33,600,000 tons. Of the total tonnage 
of feed manufactured, poultry feeds 
of all kinds made up 59.5 per cent. 
Dairy feeds comprised 18.9 per cent; 
swine feeds, 11 per cent; beef and 
sheep feeds, 6.4 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous feeds, 4.2 per cent. 


USDA Sticks to ‘Surplus’ 
Stand on Hides and Skins 


Prompt action by packer groups, 
cattlemen and the National Hide As- 
sociation was effective recently in 
counteracting efforts of the shoe and 
tanning industries to get hides, kip- 
skins and calfskins taken off the sur- 
plus list. 

The USDA decided to adhere to 
its position that these hides and skins 
are “surplus,” thus requiring the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion in purchasing these commodities 
to spend the money in the United 
States and not in foreign countries. 

In explaining his decision, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
pointed out that the amount of hides 
in cold storage in the U. S. is greater 
than at any time since 1945. 


Four Pending Bills Would 
Affect Livestock Market 


Four bills that would have a di- 
rect effect on the livestock market 
have been introduced in this session 
of Congress. 

The latest is S-3283 introduced by 
Senator Capehart (R.-Ind.) to limit 
decreases in hog and cattle prices to 
15c per cwt. per day on hogs and 25c 
per cwt. per day on cattle sold at 
posted stockyards. 

Incentive payments would be pro- 
vided by the other bills. HR-9342 
would allow premiums of up to $3 
per cwt. to be paid under specified 
conditions for slaughter cattle weigh- 
ing 950 lbs. or less. 

Under HR-9341 and S-3189, pre- 
miums of up to $3 per cwt. would be 
paid under specified conditions for 
hogs weighing 200 Ibs. and less. 
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Canadian Packers Get Tips 
From Women on Packaging 


The national president of the 
Canadian Association of Consumers, 
Mme. H. E, Vautelet, Montreal, re- 
cently gave that country’s meat pack- 
ing industry some tips on how the 
housewife would like to see the meat 
she buys packaged and displayed. 

Speaking at the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Meat Packers’ Council of 
Canada at Quebec City, Mme. Vau- 
telet said the chief requirements in 
today’s packaging are visibility, ac- 
cessibility and knowledge of how to 
handle the product. The way a ee 
age fits into shopping bags and the 
family refrigerator, as well as its at- 
tractiveness also are important, she 
added, pointing out that “too much 
prettiness” in packaging is lost on 
the shopper. 

“Basically, we women buy for use, 
not contemplation,” she explained. 

Women also would like more vac- 
cum-packed, sliced cooked meats, 
cooking directions on the hams, easier 
methods of opening pliofilm wrap- 
pers, and the display of the grade of 
meat on the label, she said. 

Mme. Vautelet advanced the idea 
of a partnership between the meat 
packer and the consumer, which can 
be built not only on fair dealing, but 
also through a greater knowledge of 
the real wishes and needs of the con- 
sumer. 

“The best merchandising trick I 
know is selling the customer on the 
feeling that you are in business to 
serve her, not just to sell to her, and 


' that in serving her needs you see her 


as a person, not merely a purse,” 
Mme. Vautelet concluded. 


Home Packing Co. to Market 
‘Wild Bill Hickok’ Franks 


The Home Packing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, will package its skinless wieners 
under a licensing agreement with the 
Wild Bill Hickok merchandising divi- 
sion of the Delira Corp., Milton Star- 
sky, Home Packing president, has an- 
nounced. 

The wieners will be marketed in 
Northern Ohio and will be backed by 
an extensive advertising campaign, 
employing newspapers, television, ra- 
dio and trade publications, 

Special packaging has been de- 
signed by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee. 
The new packages are red and gold, 
bearing the Home logo throughout 
the design. A picture likeness of Wild 
Bill and Jingles is also seen. In addi- 
tion, the company has included a pre- 
mium offer, redeemable for a deputy 
marshal badge, a pair of metal spurs 
and an official identification card. 
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Flashes on 











suppliers 


L. C. SPIEHS CO., INC.: Justin 
M. Tuomy has been named technical 
sales manager of this Chicago com- 
pany. He had been associated _previ- 
ously with Oscar Mayer & Co. for 
seven years, 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA: 
Ropert W. DisPENNETT has been 
named manager of packaging foil sales 
for this Pittsburgh company. He will 
make his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO.: 
Howarp E. RerrH has become asso- 
ciated with this Scranton, Pa., firm as 
sales engineer. He will work out of 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore offices. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO.: 
A full line of corrugated and solid 
fibre shipping boxes, merchandising 
packages and displays is being man- 
ufactured at the Kansas City, Kan., 
plant of this Sandusky, O., company. 
CaLvIN E. Race is the district sales 
manager. 


HUBBELL CORP.: Appointment 
of Milmac Corp. of San Francisco as 
sales representative for Northern Cal- 
ifornia and Reno, Nev., has been an- 
nounced by this Mundelein, Ill. 
manufacturer. 


GENTRY: Promotion of Joserx D. 
FARRELL from general sales manager 
to vice president of sales has been 
announced by this Los Angeles com- 
pany. 


MARATHON CORPORATION: 
Plans to establish a carton manufac- 
turing plant and warehouse at New- 
nan, Ga., have been announced by this 
Menasha, Wis. firm. 


M:NNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO.: Addition of 21 
sales engineers and 19 service engi- 
neers to the field sales and service 
forces has been announced by J. A. 
Robinson, field sales manager, indus- 
trial division. 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMI- 
CAL CORP.: Purchase of Foil Kraft, 
Inc. of Los Angeles marks the entry 
of this Oakland, Cal., company into 
the aluminum food container indus- 
try. Kaiser Aluminum also has ac- 
quired facilities for construction of a 
mid-west aluminum container plant at 
Wanatah, Ind. 

THE ViSKING CORP.: Plans for 
construction of a cellulose casing plant 
at London, Tenn., have been com- 
pleted by this Chicago company. It 
will be completed this fall. 
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difference 


w 
QLEFIELL with LEFIELL 


Le All-Steel Switches! 


LeFiell Engineers designed the LeFiell all-steel gear-operated 
switch to last a lifetime, give trouble-free service, without 
maintenance. What a difference for you! 


You don't need to put up with old-fashioned cast-iron switches 
that require corner-blocks, corner-plates (requiring special 

length hangers) or other additional supports. Cast iron switches 
frequently sag, get out of line, drop loads, break and 

cause loss of production time. LeFiell All-Steel switches are 
designed for center-line support. Their rugged all-steel con- 
struction is your guarantee of durable, dependable, maintenance- 
free service, The LeFiell gear-operated switch gives positive 

hand control at all times. This easy-action switch is 

always fully open or fully closed and will not drop loads! 





Modernize Now! You want efficiency, economy, and long life 
from your equipment. You can get these features in LeFiell 
All-Steel switches. Compare their service features, economy, and 
ease of installation, and whether you use gear-operated, 
automatic, or the new automatic made to work with an 

overhead conveyor system, you will enjoy extra benefits and 
greater efficiency with LeFiell switches. 








LeFiell All-Steel Gear-Operated Switch 


| 
| | 
| available for 1R, TL, 2R, 2L, 3R, 3t, for %6" o "x 214", ve" xa" or | 
| 1-15/16” round rail. | 





Automatic Switches available in all types for %” x 242”, or Ya" x 242" track. 


Write: 


LeFiell Company 


1479 FAIRFAX AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Whatever you do in the meat industry, LeFiell can help you do it better. 
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MOURET PACKING CO., INC. 


LOUISIANA'S FINEST 


LEAN CANNER & CUTTER COWS AND BULLS 
FROM THE DEEP SOUTH CANNED MEATS 





U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
OPELOUSAS + LOUISIANA 














"For the Best in Personalized Service" 


PACIFIC MEAT CO. 


NORTH COLUMBIA BOULEVARD 


Box 5636, Kenton Sta., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Butler 9-8856 


BEEF » PORK * VEAL 





U. S. Government Inspected Establishment 267 

















OREGUNICHIEF 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Congratulations 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
on your 10th Annual 


(and Successful!) Convention 


PORTLAND PROVISION 


and 


KENTON PACKING COMPANY 








OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 








fi COMPANY, INC. 
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Meat Output Off; 18% Above Year A« Ago 


Meat production under federal inspection in the week ended February 
25 fell off some following the record midmonth output of the week 
before as operations were curtailed at most centers due to the holiday. 
Production for the period was estimated at 406,000,000 Ibs. for a 5 per 
cent drop from 428,000,000 Ibs. the week before. However, output, 
which has held generally larger this year than last year, was 18 per cent 
above the 344,000,000 Ibs. turned out a year earlier. Slaughter of all 
classes of stock was larger in all instances, except calves, than a year 
ago. Cattle kill was up 8 per cent and that of hogs up 23 per cent. 
Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes appear below as 


PORK 
EF (Exel. lard) 
Week ended Number Production Number Production 
M's Mil. Ib M's Mil. Ibs. 
Feb. 25, 1956 339 192.9 1,391 184.7 
Feb. 18, 1956 361 205.4 1,460 193.4 
Feb, 26, 1955 314 167.8 1,128 149.9 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
VEAL UTTON MEAT 
Week ended Number Production Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
Feb. 25, 1956 133 15.0 266 13.0 406 
Feb. 18, 1956 139 15.7 266 13.0 428 
Feb. 26, 1955 135 14.8 245 12.0 344 
a ae WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 427,165; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 185,965; Sheep and Lambs, 
ae WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 441,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND YIELD (LBS.) 
CATTLE GS 
Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Feb. 25, 1956 1,025 569 231 133 
Feb. 18, 1956 1,025 569 234 132 
Feb. 26, 1955 981 534 235 133 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
CALVES AMB er Mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
Feb. 25, 1956 205 13 103 49 14.7 47.3 
Feb. 18, 1956 205 113 103 49 15.1 51.1 
Feb. 26, 1955 199 110 103 49 14.0 37.0 








New York Group Moves To 
Form State Beef Council 

Plans have been initiated to make 
New York the 20th of the 33 cattle 
states to organize a state beef council 
affiliated with the National Beef Coun- 
cil. Progress was made in this direc- 
tion recently at a meeting of the 
board of dire ectors of the New York 
Beef Cattlemen’s Association at Itha- 
ca. 

President C. H. Bantham of the 
beef cattlemen’s group, set aside a 
portion of the board’s meeting day to 
permit National Beef Council officials 
to explain the council’s program and 
to answer questions of board mem- 
bers. 


Urge Gov’t. Pork Grading 


Government grading of pork has 
been urged by the Ontario Hog Pro- 
ducers Association. The organization 
believes that if pork products going 
into the United States were required 
to meet certain standards or were on 
a graded basis, Canadian producers 
could sell more. 


MARCH 3, 1956 


Meat Index At Year’s Low 


The wholesale price index on meats 
in the week ended February 21 de- 
clined more than one_ percentage 
point to 70.7 from 72.3 the week be- 
fore and settled to its lowest level 
of the year. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics also indicated a 0.1 per cent 
decline in primary market prices to 
an average of 112.0. The meat index 
for the period was almost 15 points 
under the 85.5 for the month last 
year, while the average for all com- 
modities was higher than the 110.4 
last year. 


JAN. KILL BY REGIONS 


United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in January, 1956, 
with totals compared: 


(Thousand head) 


Sheep & 

Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 

WN. Ath Wtalee .icc ce 135 102 610 234 
S Bt Ce cidcass 45 28 298 én 
N. C. States—East .. 335 202 1,500 145 
N. C. States—N.W. .. 500 109 2,635 448 
N. C. States—S.W. .. 175 25 695 113 
S. Central States .... 168 89 523 89 
Mountain States ..... 108 7 123 116 
Pacific States ....... 229 40 321 184 
ORME asks cincankcee o's 1,697 602 6,705 1,329 


Totals Jan, 1955 ...1,521 653 5,519 1,223 


U.S. LARD EXPORTS COMPARED 


United States exports of lard in the 
last few years have increased consid- 
erably as a whole, with positions of 
our largest customers remaining un- 
challenged. Shipments to our North 
American neighbors increased moder- 
ately in 1955 over the last two years 
and were sharply above the pre-war 
average. Movement to South America 
was up some from 1954, sharply be- 
low 1953, but above average. Ship- 
ments to Europe rose sharply last year 
from the year before, were double that 
of 1953 and almost treble the 1935-39 
average. 

Britain last year bought 167,496,000 
Ibs. of lard from the U.S., or about 73 
per cent more than the 97,106,000 Ibs. 
in 1954, and nearly seven times more 
than in 1953, Cuba last year imported 
about 166,965,000 Ibs. of U.S. lard 
compared with 158,326,000 Ibs. in 
1954 and 142,391,000 Ibs. in 1953, 
with the five-year average at 39,- 
912,000 Ibs. Imports by West Ger- 
many, our third largest buyer, were 
up last year. 

United States exports of lard, 
cluding rendered pork fat, by country 
of destination, average 1935-39, an- 
nual 1953-55 were reported as follows 
(000 omitted): 


Country Average 
of destination 1935-39 1953 1954 1955* 
North America: 
CAMPER ccceccss 2,077 7,020 3,292 17,308 
Costa Rica .... 1,186 7,513 7,028 8,177 
Cuba .......... 39,912 142,391 158,326 166,965 
Dom. Republic. 460 148 40 wae 
El Salvador .... 5 4,780 4,048 5,290 
Guatemala .... 395 7,311 8,934 12,513 
oo Paar 645 7,098 5,874 5,780 
| eee 5,499 39,983 30,650 19,948 
Neth’rin’ds Ant. = 1,856 446 323 
Canal Zone..... 57 1,290 682 1,018 
Panama, Rep. of 1,088 6,809 9,432 3,086 
i AS 284 1,648 1,326 2,602 
TOUR iiccasd 51,960 227,847 230,078 233,010 
South America: 
| See 1 10,381 4 6 
|, MEE 15 2,178 4,994 6,829 
Colombia ...... 3,741 633 «2,358 2,852 
Ecuador ....... 801 12,102 9,000 2,763 
PO oiceas axis 32 15,373 4,836 200 
Venezuela ..... 3,221 1,326 712 i 649 
Aree 13 126 112 
Totals 7,824 42,119 22,016 23,373 
Europe: 
pO eee 2 20,687 18,478 21,378 
Belgium and 

Luxembourg . 2,460 168 70 233 
Czechoslovakia . 1,654 0 0 0 
i. eee 29 8 1,538 25 
Germany, 

(Western) 22. 2,536 34,316 49,584 68,671 
GG fone ones 1 0 0 0 
eee 707 15 118 289 
Netherlands ... 330 34,576 ame 19,204 
Poland ...scs<- 39 0 661 
Switzerland .... 218 606 2218 293 


United Kingdom 95,733 24,197 97,106 167,496 


Yugoslavia 4 20,757 26,786 20,682 
Cn 1,9374 12,858 356 £62 
TG. 2666s ec 105,648 148,188 210,546 299,806 
Soviet Union .... 4 0 0 0 
DEP ic cic rwaniwe 36 «44,387 2,340 3,727 
Bias cans ncnes 158 16 0 20 
OCORMEE occ casas 6 34 0 0 


Grand Totals. .165,636 422,5915 465,396 562,071 


1preliminary. 2Austria included with Germany. 
3prior to January 1952, reported as Germany. 
‘Includes 11,890,000 pounds to Sweden. ®Includes 
a small quantity, the final destination of which 
has not yet been designated. 
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Last Week’s USDA Pork Buy 
Of 15,792,050 Lbs. A Record 


Record pork purchases of 15,792,- 
050 Ibs. last week brought the over- 
all purchases of pork and lard to 
137,177,450 Ibs. since November, 
when the special USDA program got 
under way to help expand the con- 
sumption of pork products, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. The week’s total exceeds by 
nearly 3,000,000 Ibs. the previous 
high week’s buy of 13,000,000 lbs. 

Last week’s purchases included 
6,955,650 Ibs. of pork and gravy at 





Meat From 800,000 Hogs 

Diversion of pork from regular 
market channels through the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture buying 
program comprises a very small 
portion of production. Since the 
special pork-buying program start- 
ed late in November, the USDA 
has taken about 106,200,000 Ibs. 
of pork (excluding lard) from reg- 
ular market channels. In this peri- 
od, inspected packers turned out 
about 3,090,000,000 Ibs. of pork. 
The amount of pork bought by 
the department through last week 
represented about 3.4 per cent of 
the inspected output, or nearly 
800,000 hogs. 











prices ranging from 68.47c to 68.50c 
per lb., 3,029,400 Ibs. of luncheon 
meat packed in 6-lb. tins at 44.90c 
per lb, and 1,080,000 Ibs. packed in 
12-0z. tins at 47.18c to 47.20c per 
Ib., 2,052,000 Ibs. of canned hams at 


65.95c to 66.00c per Ib., 1,050,000 
Ibs. of frozen hams at 46.67c to 47.20c 
per lb., with one purchase of 30,000 
Ibs. at 47.94c, because of location 
favorable for distribution; 1,375,000 
Ibs. of frozen shoulders at 30.67c to 
34.00c per lb., with one purchase of 
25,000 Ibs. at 34.50c also because of 
favorable location, and 250,000 Ibs. 
of frozen loins at 45.58c to 47.76c 
per lb. 

Awards last week were made to 
18 of 22 bidders offering a total of 
8,925,900 Ibs. of pork and gravy, 
seven of seven offering 3,504,600 Ibs. 
of luncheon meat packed in 6 |b tins, 
two of three offering 1,188,000 Ibs. 
of luncheon meat packed in 12-oz. 
tins, six of ten offering 2,520,000 Ibs. 
of canned hams, eight of 11 offering 
1,740,000 Ibs. of frozen hams, and 
two of eight offering 1,325,000 lbs. of 
frozen loins. All frozen shoulders of- 
fered were purchased. 


Denver Stock Show Cattle 
Dress Out 64.9% Average 


Dressing percentages on fat cattle 
from the National Western Stock 
Show rated high, a check with Den- 
ver packers has revealed. 

The average was 64.9 per cent on 
steers and heifers, with the steers 
averaging 65.2 and heifers 64 per cent. 
Top percentage was 66.8 on the re- 
serve grand champion. The grand 
champion dressed out at 64.3 per cent. 

In the carload division, the grand 
champion load (14 Angus) set the 
pace with 66.4 per cent. The first- 
place load of fat heifers dressed out at 
65.5 per cent. 


N. Y. Meat Supplies 1955-54 


Estimated annual meat supplies in 
New York area, January 2 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, and during January 3, 
1954 to January 1, 1955 


WESTERN DRESSED RECEIPTS 
(Local Slaughter Excluded) 
NEW YORK AREA—NEW YORK CITY AREA, 
JERSE CITY, HOBOKEN 


Carcasses Total Wt. 

1955 1955 (Ibs.) 

Steer and Heifer........ 644,549 483,411,750 
ete aca kod Ce @ B18 OT wi arece 101,884 58,583,300 
Bull and | CER 23,583 18,866,400 
fe 2 are 546,800 71,084,000 
ME eet ehe teen eyed 1,513,221 75,661,050 
pO en 54,232 pos 796,240 
Oe O08 FIRS 6 cai ceive 374,471 5 2,425,940 


Est. ian Carcass Wt. 

BE. fase Cectkak veeee 763,828 680 

Est. Total Carcass 1954 744,700,100 
FRESH, FROZEN CUTS 

Estimated Total Weight 

1955 (ibs.) 1954 (lbs.) 





MEE iiatevadehuusecyees 9,444,705 6,838,917 
MOE, CME pc cet scleosias 507, 209 579,409 
Lamb, Mutton ......... 993/512 340,283 
Be rc¢ccanavandevens <i 58,758,133 61,307 ,066 
a, MORES OR. 24,550,875 26,138,930 
Beef Trimmings........ 3,636 40,144 
Pork Trimmings ....... 96,772 310,379 

Eat, TOME Wt. ..civcs 94,354,842 95,555,128 


CURED MEATS, PROVISIONS 
Estimated Total Weight 
1955 (ibs.) 1954 Lye ) 


CUROG OEE enc 5 0sins.caie 710,836 667,4 
Cured Smoked Pork... .13,092,742 18,409, 110 
Lard (incl. Pork Fat)*. 934,642 629,8' 


Manufactured Products. 1,584, pos 1,899, O28 


Est. Total Weight.. 16,3 ‘ 23, 188 21, 606, 053 
Lacan DRESSED AND COUNTRY 
RESSED ee 


KILL UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION** 
(New York City and Newark Districts—Receipts) 








Carcasses Total Wt. 
1955 1955 (lbs.) 
MNGUIO, 5 icine 564,946 451,956,800 
Veal and Calf... 844,058 97,233,750 
Lamb, Mutton .... .. 2,160,750 269,091,430 
Hog and Pig........... 2,546,864 318,324,940 
MERE orc site ae Sisiaa ear 6 13,087 11,778,300 
NE Sawa Chbrnd oeaweces 3,019 105,665 
Estimated Total Car- 
cass Weight 1955... 954,530,175 
Estimated Total Car- 
cass Weight 1954... 954,036,885 





re 829 036, 85 


Grand Total Wt. 1955. 85 
z, 762) 763,206 


Grand Total Wt. 1954 





** Based on reports furnished by the meat in- 
spection branch of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the New York City Department of 
Health. 

* Incomplete. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


DRY SAUSAGE 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Hog Bungs 









SEE CCE eee 54@ 60 
(1.c.1 prices) (1.c.1. prices) (1.ec.1. prices quoted to manu- Export, 34 in. cut..... 45@ 52 
” 8 > facturers of sausage) Large prime, 34 in. ... 27@ 36 
Pork sausage, hog cas. 35 Cervelat, ch, hog bungs.... 85@88 : Med. prime, 34 in. cut. 20@ 27 
Pork sausage, bulk......20 @26%4  ‘Thuringer .............-00- 45@48 Beef Casings: Smail prime : 1b@ 22 
Pork sausage, sheep cas. rrr rrr eee 68@71 Rounds— Middles, 1 per se 
hk . rere 45 @16 Se ee 70@73 Export, nar., 32/35 cap 7 ROSTER oe 
Pork sausage, sheep cas., er ee es eee a eee 75@78 mm. ASSES cee ee a ee 
5-6-lb. pkge. .......... 41 @43 CSS RE MS 65@69 Export, med., 35/38.... 90@1.05 Sheep Casing (per hank): 
Frankfurters, sheep cas. .46%,@54 Genoa style salami, ch. .... 90@93 Export, med., wide 26/28 mm, ..........-5.28 
Frankfurters, skinless ... 39 Cooked Salami ...........- 40@44 OPA arc. cjersioninie's’s 1.10@1.50 24/26 mm, ...........5 50@6.00 
Bologna (ring) Rais Suk 35 @40 _ | RE eR 81@84 Export, wide, 40/44....1.30@1.65 22/24 MM. coe ecevcens 4.75@5.15 
Bologna, artificial cas....29 @31% eS ee err 60@71 Export, jumbo, 44/up..2.00@2.25 20/22 mm. 85@ 4.40 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.41%4@45 Jt i ne 48@51 Domestic, regular ..... 70@ 75 18/20 mm. 95@3.50 
Smoked liver, art. cas.. .3244 @3414 Domestic, wide ..... 80@1.00 FG/20 WS ast ekicne cee 1.75@2.30 
New Eng. lunch., spec...50 @b55 


No. 1 weasands 





Na 


Pa Se ee 


PTOPYAD Kr 


Polish sausage, smoked..49 @54 
















SPICES RAD: SUD: secs 85 .a'c 12@ 16 CURING MATERIALS 
aenswe and Blood ...... 42% @48 “2 weas., 22 in. up. 9@ 18 Cwt 
We MONE. peice secs \, asis. Chg ig rs Middles— : 
Pepper loaf .......... 474 @52 ” ore aa arc ay Oe Sewed, 1%@2% in.....1.25@1.65 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 
Pickle & Pimiento loaf. .37 @40% ales Select, wide, °@ 2% in. 1.75@2.30 bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. .$10.31 
< Whole Ground Extra select, Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of : 
Allspice, prime ..... 1.00 1.09 2% @21 Be ae 85@2.50 SOR) vices rseees tawen sues 5.65 
SEEDS AND HERBS TS ee 1.07 1.19 Beef 92% m .. No. i 4 34 Pure rfd. powdered nitrate 
(1.¢.1. prices) Chili Powder ....... .. 47 Beef Bungs, domestic.. 18@ 25 Of SOdA oe. eee seer sense 8.65 
Ground Chili Pepper ....... ee 41 Dried or salt bladders, Salt, in min. car of 45,000 
Whole f. * Cloves, Zanzibar .... 59 65 piece: lbs., only paper sacked, 
: ole for sausage Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 72 79 8-10 in. wide, flat... 9@ 11 f.o.b. Chgo. gran. ton .... 28.00 
Caraway seed... 26 31 Mace, fancy, Banda. .3.25 3.50 10-12 in. wide, flat... 9@ 11 Rock, per ton in 100-Ib. 
Cominos seed... 24 29 West Indies 3.40 12-15 in. wide, flat... 14@ 18 bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo... 26.00 
ig ny seed, is East Indies ‘ee 3.00 : : : Sugar— es 
Ratna ox 2 Mustard flour, fanc 37 : ‘. Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 5.90 
Yellow American 17 eS rer re ae 33 Pork Casings: Refined standard cane 
Oregano ....... 34 West India Nutmeg. .. 85 Extra narrow, 29 mm. gran, basis (Chgo.) ....... 8.50 
Coriander, — Paprika, Spanish ... .. 51 WD GD: ov ckapeccnat 4.00@4.35 Packers, curing sugar, 100-Ib. 
Morocco, No.1 21 25 Pepper cayenne ..... $a 54 Narrow, medium, bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., 
Marjoram, Pepper: a 3.70@4.15 FER OMNG ecco caning coe inees 8.35 
French ...... 50 57 | Ra oe eee ee ae 54 32@35 mm. ......... 2.25@2.60 Dextrose, per cwt.: 
age Dalmatian, es re 54 57 Spec. med., Cerelose, Reg. No. 53 .... 7.55 
can ean ) 66 ENE) cacsxneecec clam 49 35@38 mm. .........1.75@1.90 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago ... 7.65 
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BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


Feb. 28, 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
(1.e.1 prices) 


Native steer: 
Prime, 600/800 ....... 51 


72 
Choice, 500/700 .......% 314%@ Bey 
Choice, 700/800 ....... 30% 
Good, 500/700 ....... 26% 
ee ETE eee 2514 
Commercial cows ..... 22 
Canner & cutter cows.. 22 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


Prime: 
Hindgqtrs., 5/800....... 49 @ ro 
Foreqtrs., 5/800....... 


ROGHGS, Ail WE: ..... 2 40 @ rf 
Td. loins, 5 -.82 @s4 





Sq. chucks 








Arm chucks, 80/ AO... 25n 

Briskets (Icl) ....... 20 @21 

Rit /35 55 57 

bo i ee 6% 

Flanks, rough No. 1.. 81, 
Choice: 

Hindgqtrs., 5/800 

Foreqtrs., 5/800.......23 2 

tounds, all wts....... 37 @38% 









Td. loins, 50/70 (lel). 5: 
Sq. chucks, 70/90. a 
Arm chucks, 80/ 110. 
Briskets | ee 
Ribs, 25/35 

Navels, No 
Flanks, rough No. 





Good: 
BOGGS. coccsccccceccc cee Gas 
Sq. cut chucks . @28 
Briskets ....... @19 
WN Gia (6 40 3:4 6:8 eee 2 @34 
BS Nociiacacadaemene 43 @45 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


Fresh J/L C-C Grade Froz. C/I 


60@63.... Cows, 3/dn. . 60@62 
76@80..... Come, Be 25. x 65@68 
80@85..... Cows, 3/5 ..... 71@74 
88@92..... Cows, 5/up ..... 86@90 
88@92..... Bulls, 5/up ..... 86@90 
BEEF HAM SETS 
TE SO oi cowiccsc sees ce 40 
ME PUD. 6 cnc sci duncan 37 
PAMBCEIOE,  T9G/OD o sivcccccicvces 40 


CARCASS MUTTON 
(1.e.1 prices) 
Choice, 70/down ........... 15@16 
Good, TOGOWG 6..siciecsawen 14@15 


1956 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


Tongues, No. 1, 100’s....264%4.@28% 
Hearts, reg., 100’s ..... 11 
Livers, sel., 30/50's..... 26 
Livers, reg., 35/50’s..... 15 
Lips, scalded, 100’s..... 9 


Lips, unscalded, 100's... 8 

Tripe, scalded, 100’s..... 54 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s..... 5% 
RS RO i536 Sewer 54 
Seer eee 54 
RIES, ES i civeceeens 4% 


FANCY MEATS 


(1.e.1 prices) 


Beef tongues, corne P 41 
Veal breads, under 12 OZ. 591, 
Perr 8114 
Calf tongue, 1 1lb./down. 20 
Ox tails, under % Ib..... 13 
Ox tails, over % Ib...... 18 


BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 






FRESH 

c-C cow meat, bbls...... 31 
Bull meat, bon'ls, bbls... 3414 
Beef trim., 75/85, bbls... 22 
Beef trim, 85/90, bbls... 27 
Bon'ls chucks, bbls...... 3114 
Beef cheek meat | 

COME. Ws i si6s 0% css 17 
Shank meat, bbls. ...... 3214 
Beef head meat, bbls. ... 14% 
Veal trim., bon'ls, bbls, .244%4@25 

VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Carcass) 
(1.¢.1. prices) 

Prime, 80/110 ...... $41.00@ 42.00 
Prime, 110/150 ...... 40.00@ 42.00 
Choice, 50/ 80 ... 31.00@35.00 
Choice, 80/110 ...... 37.00@39.00 
Choice, 110/150 ...... 37.00@39.00 
Good, “GO OB cs cece .00@32.00 
Good, SO/TI0 ...2:%- 34.00@36.00 
ae eee 34.00@36.00 


Commercial, all wts.. 24.00@31.00 


CARCASS LAMB 
(1.¢.1. prices) 


Prime, 40/0 ociccccensst 36% @38% 
Prime, S0/@6 ........ 3% @35% 
Choice, 40/50 ........ 2» A388 





Choice, 50/60 
Good, all W...0i6 ce cea 


@36 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 


Feb. 28 
STEER: 
Choice: 
SORGO) TS. kok ecs $30.00@32.00 


600-700 Ibs. 
Good: 
500-600 Ibs. 


600-700 Ibe. ........- 25.00@ 28.00 
Commercial: 
350-600 Ibs. ......... 25.00@28.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts.... 24. 00@ 26.00 
Utes, O10 WO. 66.5650 23.00@25.00 
Canner, cutter ........ None quoted 


Bull, util. & com'l .... 


FRESH CALF 


Choice: 


200 Toe. Gown .....%. 37.00@39.00 
Good: 
200 Ibs. down ....... 34.00@38.00 


LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
40-50 Ibs. 
50-60 Ibs. 
Choice: 


Los Angeles 


sivieteietes oe 28.50@31.00 


yee rs 27.00@29.00 


27.00@31.00 


(Skin-off) 


Prreereereme ou  B 
seebewen wets 33.00@35.00 


No. Portland 
Feb. 28 


San Francisco 
Feb. 28 


$32.00@34.00 
30.00@32.00 


$31.00@34.00 
30.00@32.00 


29.00@31.00 
28.00@29.00 


28.00@31.00 
27.00@30.00 


27.00@29.00 26.00@29.00 


24.00@28.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@ 23.00 
28.00@30.00 


23.00@ 27.00 
22.00@25.00 
19. 00@ 22.00 
None quoted 


(Skin-off) (Skin-off) 


38.00@40.00 37.00@ 40.00 
35.00@38.00 33.00@37.00 


37.00@39.00 
36.00@38.00 


37.00@40.00 
35.00@38.00 


Sere 35.00@37.00 37.00@39.00 37.00@40.00 

Co a Ee ee ee 33.00@35.00 34.00@36.00 35.00@39.00 

COCs OF WiOy. sec ccdces 31.00@34.00 34.00@37.00 34.00@38.00 
MUTTON (EWE): 

Choice, 70 Ibs. down ... 18.00@20.00 None quoted 14.00@16.00 

Good, 70 lbs. down ... 18.00@20.00 None quoted 14.00@16,00 


MARCH 3, 1956 





NEW YORK 











Feb. 28, 1956 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS FANCY MEATS 
BEEF CUTS (L.e.1. prices) Lb. 
(1.c.1. prices) Veal breads, under 6 oz. ....... 57 
Steer: Western bap lego inosine 4 
Prime care., 6/700. .$37.00@39.00 rece 2. / Up ss a nase * 99 
Prime carc., 7/800.. 35.00@37.00 Beef kidneys i : 14 
Choice carc., 6/700.. 34.00@36.00 Oxtails. % Ib Jup, yO a splits 12 
Choice carc., 7/800.. 32.00@34.00 Ses Toe eT he eee = 
Hinds., pr., 6/700... 46.00@50.00 LAMB 
Hinds., pr., 7/800... 43.00@47.00 
Hinds., ch., 6/700... 42.00@45.00 ic 
Hinds., ch., 7/800... 39.50@42.00 Cok a es 
Prime, 
BEEF CUTS Prime, 
Prime, 
(1.c.1, prices) Choice, 
Prime steer: Cit Choice, 
Hindatrs., 600/700 ..... 51@ 55 Choice, 
Hindqtrs., 700/800 ..... 46@ 52 Good, 
Hindatrs., 800/900 ..... 43@ 45 Sood” 0 : 008 
Rounds, flank off ...... 38@ 40 2000, 4 
Rounds, diamond bone, Good, 55 7, ere 34. 00@35. 00 

Se GEE wdcnasdasses 39@ 42 Western 
Short loins, untrim..... 72@ 80 Prime, 45/dn.......... 39.00@42.00 
Short loins, trim........ 1.00@1.15 Prime, 40/06 osc seuss 38.00@42.00 
Planks ..........+se0es 11@ 12 = Ghoice, 45/dn.......... 39.00@ 42.00 
Ribs (7 bone cut)...... 48@ 55 Choice, 45/55 ......... 38.00@40.60 
BITE: COMERS «6 a0 ccs cccc 28@ 32 pn ig 55/65 sede aoe ahs 34.00@36.00 
oo abekieetecens woe 7 Good, 45/dn elie: siewes 36.00@37.00 

i. Seeeeee eee eee eey 2 Good, 43 eee 34.00@36.00 
Foreqtrs. (Kosher)..... 33@ 36 Good, 55/65.......... 33.00@35.00 
Arm chucks (Kosher).. 34@ 37 fe 

Choice steer: VEAL—SKIN O 
Hindqtrs., 600/700... 46 @ 50 (1L.e.1. carcass prices) 
Hindqtrs., 700/800... 43 @ 47 Western 
Hindgqtrs., 800, 39 @ 42 Prime, 80/130......... $40.00@ 46.00 
Rounds, flank off..... 38 @ 39  Cheice, 80/120 ee 33.00@40.00 
— ee bone, Good, 50/ 80.......... 28.00@31.00 

lank off .......... @ 41 Good, 80/130.......... 30.00@35.00 
Short loins, untrim... 45 @ 52 Com'l, 307 er 25.00@28.00 
po sce loins, trim. .... Oke } Com’l, 80/130......... 27.00@29.00 

eee Pere 4 2 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 42 @ 48 . 

Arm CHUCKS 2.05.6... 26%4@ 29 BUTCHER'S FAT 

p | Re RTS 21 @ 2 Chew BAS COMED ona a oc cc cence: $1.25 
FORO siclvnn sands see's 9 @ ll Breaet S06 UEWC) sce ciceacs 2. 
Foreqtrs. (Kosher)... 30 @ 34 Edible suet (cwt.) .........2- 2.50 
Arm chucks (Kosher) 30 @ 34 Inedible suet (cwt.) .......... 2.50 
N. Y. MEAT SUPPLIES a ook ended Feb. 25.... 51,506 
Receipts reported by the USDA Week previous .......-. 56,682 

Marketing Service week ended Feb. SHEEP: 

25, 1956 with comparisons: Week ended Feb. 25.... 41,773 

STEER AND HEIFER:  Carcasses Week previous ......... 41,754 
Week ended Feb. 25... 10,553 
Week previous ......... 11,432 VEA on DRESSED caress = 

y } arcass 

cow: 

, > ox P Week ended Feb. 25... 6,5 501 
Week ende wm 26 ... WT - 
woe pen ly ~ sa inti as Week previous ......... 5,850 

BULL: — 31 
Week ended Feb. 25 ... 434 ee ee eee eee 
Week previous ......... 376 a a es " 

VEAL: a : 

7 : on ¢ Week ended Feb. 25.... 190 
Week ended Feb. 25 ... 12,379 4 v3 5 
Week previous ......... 111944 Week previous ......... 168 

LAMB: 

Week ended Feb. 25 ... 26,517 PHILA. FRESH MEATS 
Week previous ......... 30,133 Feb. 28, 1956 

MUTTON: WESTERN wage 
Week ended Feb. 25 ... 792 STEER CARCASS: 

Week previous ......... 1,068 Sisae VU a wt 

HOG AND PIG: Choice, 500/700 ++ + B34, ‘oat. - 
Week ended Feb. 25... 7,986 Chole. 700/900 .... 8.0nqgas.BO 
Week previous ......... 7593 Pes omen > =e 


PORK CUTS: Lbs. 
Week ended Feb. 25....1,021,631 
Week previous ......... 761,544 

BEEF CUTS: 

Week ended Feb. 25.... 279,444 
Week previous ......... 392,241 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 


Week ended Feb. 25.... 30,322 

Week previous ......... 3,000 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ended Feb. 25.... 10,578 

Week previous ......... 13,371 
BEEF CURED: 

Week ended Feb. 25.... 20,471 

Week previous ......... 28,156 


PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended Feb. 25.... 2 
Week previous ......... 223,882 

LARD AND PORK FAT: 


Week ended Feb. 25.... 3,490 
Week previous ......... 2,500 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

CATTLE: Head 

Week ended Feb. 25.. 11,582 

Week previous ......... 12,917 
CALVES: 

Week ended Feb. 25.... 10,020 

Week previous ......... 10,734 


. 26.50@27.50 
- 24.50@25.50 


Com’l, all wts. 
Utility, all wts. 
VEAL (SKIN OFF): . 
Choice, 80/110 .... 40.00@43.00 
Choice, 110/150 .... 
Good, 50/ 80 
Good, 
Good, 110/150 

LAMB: 
Prime, 30/45 
Prime, 45/55 
Choice, 30/45 
Choice, 45/55 
Good, all wts. 

MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70/down 





- 18.00@20. 
Good, 70/down ..... 16.00@18. 


LOCALLY DRESSED 


2o 


STEER BEEF (lb.): eee 

Hinds, 500/800... 39@44 35@389 
Hinds. 800/900. . - 38@42 34@36 
Rounds, no flank. 40@44 38@42 
Hip rd., + flank. 
Full loin, untrim. 40@45 38@42 
Short loin, untrim. 54@58 47@50 
Ribs (7 bone) A 


Arm chucks .... 27@30 25@27 
Briskets ........ 2@25 22@25 
Short plates ..... 9@12 9@12 








PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


(Carlot Basis, 


CASH PRICES 


Chicago price Zone, Feb. 29, 1956) 


SKINNED HAMS BELLIES 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
on desea oe) 4i1n 1” US ee "EAR 17% 
a) anlar RRO 5i45% = + Aer are RAAT 17% 
41 <pere oo Kae | SRA a WEEN cane wants 17 
39@40 rH: = sia 9a 0% | DASA e re BNF. s\0.00/6 0 acer 16 
39@39% ..... 18/20 .... BN oa Sere ae RE eye 14 
oa Wa cn. 39 TT ee geegia SOS occu 13% 
rss 23/24 ..... 37% | eS BN ws asks cictalarn 12% 
, rer 24/26 .. 36%4 
— ese 25/30 ..... 31% Gr. Amn. S. Clear 
2 Se 25/up, 28 in...... 2714 a Oe ee 12%n 
Ham quotations based on product 11% ........ 20/25... eee 12%n 
conforming to Board of Trade defini- ‘I! eer 25/30 eres 12n 
tion regarding new time, effective 4 Sa 30/385 ........ 10%4n 
January 9, 1956. : nate ee pri b penieme “~ 
PICNICS , ; _ 9a 
a sh or F.F.A. Frozen FRESH PORK CUTS 
2 Job Lot Car Lot 
Bs sswiese Loins und. 12. .2914@30 
_. erates, TAUB Daas 0 0.0:4:4:5 0108 30n 
Loins 16/20....29%4@30 
Q Loins, 20/up......... 





FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen 





Bost. Butts, 4/8....24 


. Bost. Butts, 8/12.... 22 
23 Bost. Butts, S/OD...:..82 
Cured 29@30.... Spareribs 3/dn. . 28 

we 21% @2214 Spareribs 3/5 .......22 
7: aVispushoe Spareribes 5/up ....18% 
paced 
epics 10% OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
....10% Fresh or Frozen Cured 
oinere ™, . Square Jowls ........ ung 
| 4 6%. Jowl Butts, loose..... Tb 
(oss Tin... Jowl Butts, Boxed...unqg 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 





CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 


NOTE: Add %e to all price quo- PORK PRODUCTS 
tations ending in 2 or 7. Feb. 28, 1956 
(1.¢.1. prices) 
FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 1956 Hams, skinned, 10/12.... 42 
: we . Hams, skinned, 12/14.... 42 
Ope a High Low Close Hams, skinned’ 14/16. a2 
Mar. 12.07 12.07 11.85 12.02 Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose. 
May 12.60 12.60 12.37 12.4Ta Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. ........ S194 @30 
July 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.85b Pork loins, Anes is, 100's. 
Sep. 13.25 13.25 13.15 13.20 
Oct. 13.22 13.22 13.15 13.158 snitibieee 16/an., 100s 
Shoulders, n., loose.. 
Sales: 8,400,000 Ibs. Pork livers ........:.... 10% 
Open interest at close Thurs., Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s..62 @64 
Feb. 23: Mar. 353, May 1,039, Neck bones, bbls. ....... 6%4@ 7 
July 419, Sept. 235, and Oct. 17 ME POM ae kids sie e deena 1 
lots. Feet; BA OO a4 cased 6 @6% 
MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1956 CHGO. POR 
Mar. 12.02 12.10 11.92 12.07b K SAUSAGE 
May 12.50 12. 52 12.40 12.50 MATERIALS—FRESH 
July 12.90 12.95 12.80 12.90 (To Sausage Manufacturers in 
-85 job lots only) 
Sep. 13.22 13.25 13.15 13.20b Pork trim, ven. 40% 
-25 
Oct. 18.15 18,17 18.15 18.17 pork trims guar. 60%" if 
Sales: 5,160,000 Ibs. lean bbis, ............ 91%4@10 
Open interest at close Fri., Feb. Pork trim., 80% lean, _ 
24: Mar. 341, May 1,018, July 435, ,, bbls. ....... agtaseeeees 24% @25 
Sept. 238, and Oct. 18 lots. a nppcenenseaneee™ ex 
Pork head meat, ‘ trim.. A 15 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 1956 Pork cheek meat, trim., . 
Mar. 12.07 = 07 11.85 11.85bd MONE: cca amiehe keupewsian 12144 @22 
May 12.50 12.50 12.27 12.27b 
2.92 2.92 2. € 
whe EE BS HG? PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
Oct. 13.32 13.32 13.02 13.02a LARD PRICES 
Sales: 6,880,000 lbs. Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b 
Open interest at close Mon., Feb. Chicago .......ccceeceeees $18.75 
27: Mar. 333, May 1,018, July 452, Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 
Sept. 239, and Oct. 18 lots. _f.0.b. Chicago ............ 13.25 
Kettle rendered tierces, f.o.b. 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 29, 1956 GND paccnessieddecccses 25 
Leaf kettle rendered tierces, 
Mar. 11.80 12.25 11.80 11.92b EDD, CRICKEO .0cikccccnsiecs 4.75 
May 12.25 12.70 12.22 12.37a eee 16.00 
July 12.65 13.02 12.62 12.80a Neutral tierces, f.o.b. 
Sep. 13.00 13.40 12.97 13.12a MEIN digas Sais aie sdsSeceivaiokss 16.00 
Oct. 13.02 13.35 13.02 13.07a Standard shortening, 
Sales: 17,280,000 Ibs. i Se eee 21.25 
Open interest at close Tues., Feb. Hydro. shortening, N. & S... 22.25 
28: Mar. 322, May 1,030, July 467, 
Sept. 255, and Oct. 24 lots. WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
THURSDAY, MAR. 1, 1956 “< “af fg — 
Mar. 11.95 11.97 11.77 11.87a een Dash Rend. tins 
May 12.37 12.45 12.25 12.30b (Timces) Laeae (Open 
~42 e a (Open 
July 12.82 12.85 12.70 12.72 (Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 
Sep. 13.07 13.10 13.05 13.10a Feb. 24 11.80n 9.87% 11.75n 
Ye ie i n jo F . 
san A ee Feb. 25... 11.80n 9.87%4n 11.75n 
Sales: 7,000,000 Ibs. Feb. 27... 11.80n 9.87% 11.75n 
Open interest at close Wed., Feb. Feb. 28... 11.80n 9.75 11.50n 
29: Mar. 250, May 1,055, July 511, Feb. 29... 11.80n 9.75n 11.50n 
Sept. 269, and Oct. 25 lots. Mar. 1... 11.80n 9.75n 11.50n 
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HIGHER LIVE COSTS CUT HOG VALUES 


(Chicago costs and credits, first two days of the week.) 


The higher market for live hogs, coupled with mark- 
downs in prices of pork worked unfavorably on cut-out 
margins this week. The sharp gains of the week before 


were nearly wiped out in the price shift. Heavy hogs felt 
the loss least. 


—18)-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— —240-270 lbs.- 
Value Value Value 
per per cwt. per percwt. per per cwt. 
ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yield 
NE Oo sircon 6 5.6 on ose $10.14 $14.49 $9.95 $13.86 $9.76 $13.60 
Fat cuts, lard ......... 3.57 5.14 3.58 5.04 3.30 4.54 
Ribs, trimms., ete. .... 1.39 2.01 1.28 1.79 1.20 1.68 
Cont GE POGeh 605.6065 es $12.19 $12.19 $12.05 
Condemnation loss ..... .06 .06 .06 
Handling, overhead .... 1.71 1.52 1.36 
TOTO CORP i. oc acess $13.96 $19.94 $13.77 $19.26 $13.47 $18.70 
TOTAL VALUE ........ 15.10 21.64 14.81 20.69 14.26 19.82 
Cutting margin ..... +$1.14 +$1.60 +$1.04 +$1.43 +3 .79 4931.12 


Margin last week ...+ 1.81 + 2.58 + 1.34 + 187 + 1.09 +4 1.53 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Feb. 28 > eb 
FRESH PORK Carcass: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper Style) 
80-120 lbs., U.S. 1-3.. None quoted $25.00@27.00 None quoted 
120-170 Ibs., U.S. 1-3..$22.50@24.00 23.00@25.00 $23.50@25.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 
LOINS: 
ee ... 35.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 35.50@41.00 
i rene ee 35.00@40.00 38.00@42.00 35.50@42.00 
Se Ey © Baie vacecns 35.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 35.50@41.00 
PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
a era 25.00@32.00 28.00@32.00 28.00@33.00 
HAMS, Skinned: 
PEGE, 5.o8kceeases 42.00@50.00 48.00@52.00 45.00@51.00 
| ne ... 43.00@50.00 46.00@49.00 44.00@49.00 
BACON, ‘‘Dry’’ Cure No. 1: 
Pe .  ctwvene een 32.00@40.00 38.00@42.00 33.00@37.00 
Be RG. wannwend vee 30.00@37.00 36.00@40.00 31.00@35.00 
8 eee Te 28.00@35.00 34.00@38.00 29.00@33.00 
LARD, Refined: 
1-Ib. cartons ........ 13.50@15.50 16.50@18.00 13.50@16.50 
50-lb. cartons & cans . 12.50@14.00 15.00@17.00 None quoted 
TS vccecsevsseens 11.50@13.00 15.00@16.00 12.00@15.50 





N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS PHILA. FRESH PORK 








Feb. 28, = Feb. 28, 1956 
ateaelaaaiiai WESTERN DRESSED 
Ry oni PORK CUTS—U.S. 1-3, Lb 
> PC ene 33.00@37.00 SUTS—U.S. 1-3, Lb. 
Pork loins, ote. ...*38,00@35.00 «Reg. loins, trmd., 8/12.. 36@38 
Hams, skind., 10/14... 45.00@48.00 Reg. loins, trmd., 12/16.. 35@37 
Boston butts, 4/8...... 30.00@33.00 Reg. Joins, trmd., . 
Regular picnics, 4/8... 23.00@26.00 po 
Geaceriaa, 3/down..... 33.00@36.00 Butts, Boston, 4/8 . 
Pork trim., regular.... 28.00 Spareribs, 3/down 
Pork trim., spec. 20%. 44.00 Regular Picnics ...... } 
City LOCALLY DRESSED 
Box lots U.S. 1-3 Lb. 
Hams, sknd., 10/14. —- 00@48.00 Pork loins, 8/12 
Pork loins, 8/12....... 34.00@38.00 Pork loins, 12/16 
Pork loins, 12/16...... 34.00@36.00 fellies, 10/12 ............. 
Boston Butts, 4/8..... 30.00@34.00 Spareribs, 3/dn. .. fake 
Picnics, 4/8 ........ oS nukes oe Sk. hams, 10/12 .. 
Spareribs, 3/down..... 33.00@38.00 Sk. hams, 12/14 
bai RS eee 
N.Y. DRESSED HOGS Boston butts, 4/8 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) HOG-CORN RATIOS 
BO to 75 Ibs......... $22. 15@2s. 15 The hog-corn ratio for 
73 to 100 lbs......... ‘ : 
100 to 125 Ibs......... 22.75@25.75 barrows and gilts at Chi- 
125 to 150 Ibs......... 22.75@25.75 cago for the week ended 
CHGO. WHOLESALE February Ors. 1956 was 
SMOKED MEATS 9.3, the USDA reported. 
Feb. 28, 1956 This ratio compared with 


—" ae. 14/16 lbs., (Av.) the 9.5 ratio for the pre- 
aT : 
ceding week and 10.7 a 


d t t, "wrapped....... 49% ° 
Hams ” skinned, 16/18 Ibs., ye year ago. These ratios were 
RR ee er . 
PA oingy? «RA calculated on the basis of 
prendy torent, wrapped siz “® No. 3 yellow corn selling at 
off, 8/10 lbs., wrapped...... 27%  $1.266, $1.271 and $1.470 
Bacon, fancy 89. cut, seedless, b d ‘ th h 
12/14 Ibe., wrapped... 26 per bu. during the three 
Baaced layers .-s......-- 39 ~~ periods, respectively. 
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CES 
Portland 
‘eb. 28 


per Style) 
ne quoted 
50@25.00 


50@41.00 
50@42.00 
50@41.00 


Smoked) 
.00@33.00 


.00@51.00 
.00@49.00 


.00@37.00 
-00@35.00 
.00@33.00 
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me quoted 
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.None qtd. 
... 29@31 
... 29@31 
.None qtd. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1956 


Unground, per unit of ammonia 
CREME) ca ccccccccccesccccsecescescsees *5.00n. 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 
Wet rendered, unground, loose: 





Low test ..ccccces *5.25 
We SORE Sock cece *5.00n 
High test ..ccccccccccs. “x *11.75n 
Liquid stick, tank cars ......... *1.50@ 1.75 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged...$ 65.00@ 72.50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 62.50@ 70.00 
55% meat scraps, bagged ....... 80.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged ... 65.00@ 75.00 
60% digester tankage, bulk ..... 62.50@ 72.50 
80% blood meal, bagged ........ 117.50@120.00 
Steamed bone meal, bagged (spec. 
WOME 1.6 sae kT S0 hs sak exe wm eae 85.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged.. 75.00@ 85.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Feather tankage, ground, 


DOP MOG SURO 6 cass cess sccecse 3.75@4.00 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ....... 6.25@6.50 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, CGP WHIE BGR... cccccccesac’s *1.10n 


Weed, TO0t, DOP UNS TOG. cc caccntccencs *1.05n 
High teat, WEF UNIS POC. 66 ec ciseic ens *1.00n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 

Per cwt. 

Calf trimmings (limed) .......... 1.35@ 1.50 

Hide trimmings (green salted) .... 6.00@ 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 

Se er errr i a 


Pig skin scraps and trimmings .... 5.25@ 5.50n 


ANIMAL HAIR 


Winter coil dried, per ton ...... *125.00@135.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ..... *60.00@ 65.00 
Cattle switches, per piece ....... 4@ 5% 
Winter processed, gray, lb. ..... 21n 
Summer processed, gray, lb. ..... 13@14 


n—nominal, a—asked. *Quoted delivered. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1956 











Very little change was registered 
on Thursday of last week, as bleach- 
able fancy tallow again traded at 
6%c, c.a.f. Chicago. Choice white 
grease, all hog, sold at 75c, and No. 
1 tallow at 7%c, all c.a.f. New York. 
Bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
7%@7%c, delivered East, product 
considered. No. 2 tallow sold at 6%@ 
6%4c, c.a.f. New Orleans. Buying in- 
terest on yellow grease was at 7c, 
c.a.f. East, and 6%c, Chicago, Indi- 
cations of 642@6%c, Chicago, were 
in the market on special tallow and 
B-white grease. 

A firmer undertone was established 
on Friday, with buying interest on 
bleachable fancy tallow at 6%@7c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. Additional tanks of 
Choice white grease, all hog, sold at 
Tc, c.a.f. East. A tank of special 
tallow sold at 6%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 
Edible tallow traded at 8%c, f.o.b. 
River, moving south, The same was 
available at 8c, Chicago. Yellow 
grease was bid at 7c, delivered East, 


and 7¥%c, was asked, same destina- 
tion, on special tallow, 

Buyers and sellers were generally 
Yac apart as to their ideas on Monday 
of the new week. No. 1 tallow sold 
at 7¥%c, c.a.f. New York. No. 2 tal- 
low was bid at 6%4c, also c.a.f, East. 
Bleachable fancy tallow and prime 
tallow were bid at 7%4c, c.a.f. New 
Orleans. Yellow grease was bid at 
64@6%c, c.af. Chicago, and 7e, 
c.a.f. East. Special tallow and B- 
white grease were bid at 6%c, Chi- 
cago. 

A few tanks of original fancy tal- 
low sold at 7¥%4c, Chicago basis. Edi- 
ble tallow was bid at 8%, Chicago, 
but held at 8%c. Choice white grease, 
all hog, was bid at 7'2c, c.a.f. East, 
but held M%4c higher. Several tanks re- 
portedly sold at 75sc, c.a.f. New Or- 
leans. Bleachable fancy tallow report- 
edly sold at 7c, c.a.f. New York, on 
regular production, and 75c, on hard 
body material. 

Eastern and midwest buyers re- 
duced their ideas fractionally at mid- 
week. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was bid at 7%c, c.a.f. East, but held 
Yec higher. Bleachable fancy tallow 
was bid at 73%@7'2c, same delivery 
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DARLING & COMPANY 


74 Years of Successful Service 


To 


Slaughter Houses, Wholesale & Retail Markets and Locker Plants 


dv Daily Pick-ups and Prompt Removal of All Inedible Material, Including 
Hides and Calf Skins and Cracklings 


¢ Greater Cleanliness In and Around Your Plant 
d7 A Staff of Trained Men to Help You with Your Problems 


v Whatever Your Problems May Be, Call DARLING & COMPANY 


‘ 








Phone: YArds 7-3000 








Phone: WArwick 8-7400 


CHICAGO | | DETROIT { CLEVELAND | CINCINNATI | BUFFALO | 
4201 So. Ashland P.O. Box 24329 P.O. Box 2218 Lockland Station P.O. Box #5 
Chicago 9, MAIN POST OFFICE Brooklyn Station Cincinnati 15, Station "A" 
Ilinols Dearborn, Michigan Cleveland 9, Ohio Buffalo 6, New York 


Phone: ONtario 1-9000 


Ohio 
Phone: VAlley 2726 
OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 


Phone: Filmore 0655 
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point; the latter price on hard body 
material. Special tallow sold at 6%c, 
and bleachable fancy tallow at 6%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 
. TALLOWS: Wednesday's quota- 
Y RIALS Packadny \\aa tions: edible tallow, 8%%c; original 
ae fancy tallow, 7c; bleachable fancy tal- 
low, 6%4c; prime tallow, 6'2c; special 
tallow, 6¥%c; No. 1 tallow, 6c; and 
No, 2 tallow, 5%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 6%4c; B-white grease, 6¥%c; yel- 
low grease, 6¥%c; house grease, 6c; 
brown grease, 5%c. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was quoted at 7%4c, 
c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Feb. 29, 1956 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 

day at $4.75@$5 per unit of am- 

monia. Low test wet rendered tank- 

age was listed at $4.50 nominal per 

unit of ammonia and dry rendered 
tankage was priced at $1.10. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, FEB, 24, 1956 








Prev 
Open High Low Close close 
Mer. .... 36.0 «... ee ae 
eee 16.45 es yaa 16.36 16.43 
July .... 16.43 aa aews 16.34 16.43 
Sept. .... 16.08 ones ow ee 
ee Ck eee «+e. 15.66b 15.78 
ae? ae .ee. 15.28b 15.45 
ae ree e608 15.30b 15.35b 


Sales: 434 lots. 





MONDAY, FEB, 27, 1956 
Use Peters Packaging Equi Me I UES Hes ik eas 
se eters ac aging quipment _ 16.35 16.58 16.35 16.54 16.34 
Y ons ' ol oe 

= Sales: 338 lots. 


Attractive cartons—with appealing 


i a i J er 16.42 16.49 16.42 16.43b 16.42b 
foil liners—are the result of teaming July “122, 1888 1663 16:50 1685 1654 
a Peters Model SE Carton Forming Oct lll Apeeb 1886 1ses ser Issib 
rae e e Dec. .... 300 15.50 15.20 15.22 15.4 
and Lining Machine with a Peters Jan. |... 15.40n 15.30 15.30 15.20b 15.40 


Sales: "465 lots. 


Model CCY-L Carton Folding and 
Closing Machine. 





Mar, .... 16.36b 16.51 16.10 16.10 16.43b 
July 11. 1645 1665 1623 10:23 18.68 
: uly 5 4 a 5 
Cartons are automatically formed . Sept. |!!! 15.08b 16.10 15.61 15.66 16.00 
: : : Oct. .... 15.55b 15.45 15.30 15.30 15.67 
and lined with paper-backed foil Peters Mode! SE automatically forms — - 2a ae ee ue ae 
2 a d li t t d t 120 Jan, eoce oo. nm vu. . . v.e 
liners. After filling, they are folded per mint. Sales: 533 lots. 


and closed. Speeds to meet require- 
ments. Change-over to various size 
cartons is quick and easy. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1956 
Crude cottonseed, carlots, f.0.b. 










MN arn eels wake eee ah areren ae 14@1414n 
PUTIN a 9:4 hhrem viajes Wiss tise Oe B¥i0 6:5 14%n 
ND aia sis eran Ak Ge mernaracand s Mimee® 13% @14n 
Send samples of your packages for Core ofl ia ro. s2.8. mills +. 
Peanut ofl, f.0.b. mille ....cc..00- a 
j j ae Soybean oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast...14pd 
complete information and recommen a ot oe 
dations to meet your requirements. Bor eiecssdt sts 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Peters Model CCY-L automatically folds Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1956 


and closes foil-lined cartons at speeds White domestic vegetable 
up to 120 per minute. 


BRC eee ert eee 28 
BEE CUE DONE og vik seed esesiaecesseess 25 
M A H \ i E RY C OM PA ns Y WGPOE -CRUMMON NNONT (ics ynies sacs cvenesewe 24 


OLEO OILS 


Wednesday, Feb. 29, 1956 
4712 Ravenswood Avenue Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) 


Extra oleo oil (drums) 
Chicago 40, Illinois Phone: LOngbeach 1-9000 


Ze] 








n—nominal. a—asked. pd—paid 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Some selections of big packer hides 
sold steady to higher, with others 
slow to move due to buyers’ resistance 
to offering levels—Small packer hide 
market generally steady—A car of 
60-Ib. average, however, sold at 
11%c, selected, f.0.b.—Calfskin market 
strong, with bids at higher levels— 
Sheepskin market mixed. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Early Monday, 
certain selections of hides were 
wanted at steady levels, and later in 
the day most of the list was bid 
steady. Although last week’s volume 
of trading was relatively light, pack- 
ers were in no hurry to do business 
and offering lists were generally with- 
held. Some Colorado steers sold at 9c. 

The hide market continued slow 
on Tuesday, with many members of 
the trade attending the leather show 
in New York. Inquiry held good, but 
few hides were offered. Light native 
cow hides appeared in a strong posi- 
tion, and a car of Austin production 
sold at 16%c. St. Paul light native 
cows were reportedly bid at 16%c. 

In early midweek trading, River 
and St. Paul heavy native cows sold 
at 12c. Chicago and Milwaukee heavy 
native cows were offered at 12%4c. 
River light native cows sold at 17c. 
Branded steers sold steady in com- 
bination with heavy native cows. 
Later, light native steers sold steady 
at 16c and Evansville heavy native 
steers brought 12c. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The leather show in 
New York was also a contributing 
factor to the slowness in the small 
packer hide market. The 50@52-lb. 
average sold in the Midwest at 13c, 
with some offerings priced at 13%c. 
The 60-Ib. average improved price- 
wise, with a reported trade of a car 
at 1l%c, selected, f.o.b. It was 
thought, however, that this average 
would also bring 11%c, Indiana and 
Ohio points considered. In the coun- 
try hide market, straight 48@50-lb. 
average locker butchers sold at 10%4c, 
nearby freight points involved, with 
other offerings priced at lle up to 
12c. Renderers were nominal at 9c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: The 
calfskin market was in a strong posi- 
tion on the basis of inquiry 24c over 
last sales, Kipskins were steady. 

SHEEPSKINS: A mixed car of No. 
1 shearlings and fall clips sold at 
2.75 on the shearlings and 3.35 on 
the clips. Fall clips were also re- 
ported sold as high as 3.50. No. 2 
shearlings sold within the range of 
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1.75@2.00. Only few No, 3 shear- 
lings were available, which made for 
a mostly nominal quotation of .70@ 
.80. Dry pelts were unchanged from 
the previous week, The pickled skin 
market had an easy tone, with lambs 
sold at 10.00@10.50 and sheep at 
12.00@ 12.50. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 





Week ended Cor. Week 
Feb. 29, 1956 1955 
Hvy. Nat. steers ..... lin 10 @10%n 
Lt, Ab. StCOTE occ ccce 16n 121%4@13n 
Hvy. Tex. steers 9%n 9n 
i SR A 1444n 14n 
Butt brnd. steers .... 914 9n 
Col. steers ...... ee 9 8%n 
Branded cows @lin 9 @ 9%n 
Hvy. Nat. cows ....... 12 10 @10%n 
Eile PeRts COW sesivsess 16 @lin 12 @12%n 
Pete WEN scenes 60:4 10 @lin 8 @ 8%n 
Branded bulls. ...,.... 9 @10n T @ 7T%n 
Calfskins, 
A eee 474%, @52'%n 40n 
MOVGOWE ceenacentece 45n 42%4n 


Kips, Nor., nat., 15/25. 33n 24% @25% 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


60 Ibs. and over ....11 @11%n 9 @ 9%n 
Oe TO Vis heccaseses 13 @13% 10 @10%n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ....37 @39n 24 @2in 
Kipskins, all wts. .....23 @2i5n 17 @18n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings, 
| RRR ee nr re 2.75@3.00n 2.50 
Dap: POMS cass ccescise 25@ 26n 27@27% 


Horsehides, Untrim. ...8.50@9.00n 8.00@8.50n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, FEB. 24, 1956 
Open High Low * Close 





Sa 12.45 12.30 12.25b- 30a 
July... I 12.70 12.70 12.70b- 75a 
OE. «0. J 13.35 13.18 13.25 

Ce 13.40 13.40 13.45b- Sida 
Ste. 33. 5 b =e ee 13.60b- T5a 
July ... 13.90b 13.75b- 95a 


Sales: 29 lots. 
MONDAY, FEB. 27, 1956 








Apr. ... 12.15b i 12.23b- 
July ... 12.60b acavaul Ae 12.70b- 
Oct. ... IBD 13.25 13.25 13.20b- 
Jan. ... 13.40b ee. ‘ 13.45b- 
Apr. ... 13.55b 13.65b- 
July ... 13.75b 13.80b 


Sales: 3 lots. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 1956 


Apr. ... 12.20b 12.35 12.26 12.35 

July ... 12.84b 12.82 12.80 12.80b- 90a 
Oct. ... 18.25b 13.25 13.25 13.25b- 35a 
Jan. ... 13.50b Sven ene 13.50b- 65a 
Apr. ... 13.65b 13.70b- 85a 
July ... 13.85b 13.90b-14.10a 


Sales: 13 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 29, 1956 


Apr. ... 12.28b 12.41 12.36 12.36 

July ... 12.80b 12.83 12.80 12. 

Oct. ... 13.20b 13.32 13.27 13.25b- 30a 
Jan. ... 13.42b pees rt: 13.50b- 60a 
Apr. ... 13.62b 13.70b- 80a 
July ... 13.80b 13.85b-14.00a 


Sales: 15 lots. 
THURSDAY, MAR. 1, 1956 


Mar. ... 12.35 12.40 





1 12.35 12.35b- 40a 
July ... 12.84 12.93 12.81 12.81 
Oct. ... 13.20b ‘ewan cues 3la 
Jan, ... 13.45b 58a 
Apr. ... 13.60b 80a 
July ... 13.80b 95a 


Sales: 9 lots. 


Cold Storage Hide Stocks 


Stocks of hides and pelts in cold 
storage at the close of January to- 
taled 78,255,000 lIbs., according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This represented a small increase 
over closing December holdings of 
78,249,000 Ibs., but a decrease com- 
pared with 95,962,000 Ibs. at the 
close of January, last year. 











meal baskela 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


RUDD BASKET COMPANY 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky 








NORCROSS 


| Stainless Steel | 


MEAT 
FORKS 


Better and more eco- 








nomical! They are easy 
to clean and sterilize... 
never need re-finishing 
.-. light in weight, only 
5 pounds. Hundreds of 
plants from coast to 
coast have switched to 
these sanitary, non-rust- 
ing forks ... and praise 
them highly! 








Available in 32 in. ‘‘D’’ and 48 in. straight- 
type handles . . . 4 tines or 5 tines. Polished 
tines, satin-finish handles. 








ORDER A SAMPLE FOR TEST 


C. S. NORCROSS & SONS CO. 





BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Nebraska Cattlemen Push 
Beef; Frown On Total Drive 


Nebraska’s range cattle producers 
are willing to go along financially on 
a program of beef promotion, but 
they do not approve of special fund- 
raising to finance an over-all meat 
campaign. 

Their position was explained by 
Chester Paxton, chairman of the beef 
promotion committee of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association. 

Rancher members of that associa- 
tion are, in fact, already contributing 
financially to beef promotion, Pexton 
declared. Such contributions are made 
through the Nebraska Beef Council 
which is one of 26 such state organiza- 
tions banded together in the National 
Beef Council. 

Contributions to the Nebraska Beef 
Council are divided between the state 
and national organizations and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Sheepmen are making national cam- 
paign contributions, through deduc- 
tions under the wool incentive pay- 
ment plan which finances the Na- 
tional Lamb and Wool Council. 

Through various swine growers or- 
ganizations, hog producers are also 
being asked to help finance pork pro- 
motion. Nebraska range cattlemen, 
therefore, do not feel that they should 
contribute to lamb and pork cam- 
paigns, Paxton pointed out. 

“We have been working on beef 
promotion for the last two years and 
have made considerable progress in 
organizing state beef councils and the 
national council. It is our belief that 
an over-all meat campaign of the 
scope now being talked in some quar- 
ters would largely nullify our beef 
council efforts. We only want to clar- 


SALABLE LIVESTOCK AT 
12 MARKETS IN JAN. 


Jan., 1956 Jan., 1955 

















CATTLE 
CIID: oc cs cie cs cvccacce 220 925 192,030 
i eee 18,386 19 T71 
eros a 75,325 84,355 
MOLE, WORE 6 ccc ccveeees 38,317 44,303 
EBOISMODONG 6.000005 0005 41,393 42,489 
NN AB bdscecaves 122,792 97,943 
Oklahoma City ......... 57,252 52,696 
ie arava sh ek eieerels 198,077 193,817 
RT aie 24:6 vcee tee 77,305 68,699 
ee ep re 84,000 73,142 
OR ENS cade es cocnsss 122,345 115,250 
Se | eee 100,910 93,350 
MN Skat a Sacvncesemen 1,157,027 1,077,845 

CALVES 
CRM Pec caiowsseseaace 6,408 6,239 
OCUMCIMMATL ...cecevcces 4,453 4,604 
eS errr 10,504 16,273 
kt are pr 9,738 18,311 
Indianapolis ........... 4,431 5,745 
eS eer 7,022 7,713 
Oklahoma City ......... 4248 8,041 
MEE sav 6 src 'ia:5. oscars 4,102 5,527 
EER ree rer 3, 4,051 
se” ae 15,339 16,807 
EE aT 7,035 7,703 
ee | 56,752 47,918 
EEE: en waSeewincueed 133,679 ~ 143,932 

HOGS 
SUOOESO Gicccaocsccssese 301,522 267,492 
Cincinnati $6 82/567 66,547 
ee .. 18,764 22,227 
Fort Worth 11,427 9,590 
Indianapolis ............ 248,125 202,882 
MONRO: CR cc ceescccace 50,731 40,744 
Oklahoma City ......... 12,846 13,349 
NEMS og elec 8 ae ke Sade sce 279,517 246,474 
og are re 146,623 122,176 
Ve” ae 279,615 216,021 
ere ee 255,302 224,952 
Se Ad a nn ae 374,475 270,809 
MEE. Sendg vg enécact 2,061, 514 1 703,263 

SHEEP 
CN acs esas Se iaidle' Se 66,899 62,155 
CRRGIIORE os veces estcse 2,998 3,292 
ES Sree rer res 77,562 73,045 
EE PEO Kn 0s :0:s.0.0d ae 57,553 51,465 
Indianapolis ............ 23,454 20 661 
eee 26,327 31,739 
Oklahoma City ......... 10,789 11,273 
SR aes 61,474 90,595 
RS” RR rage eres 23,701 24,079 
St. Louis NSY ......... 33,901 29,943 
ot Se ar 46,308 54,225 
Be es OOEL. Seicewivsenecs 76,890 63,862 
| err 507,856 516,334 


INTERIOR IOWA, S. MINN. 


Receipts of hogs and sheep at in- 
terior markets compared, as reported 
by the USDA: 


U. S. Calf Crop Last Year At 
43,001,000 Shade Above 1954 


The United States calf crop in 1955 
totaled 43,001,000 head, 1 per cent 
larger than the 42,601,000 head born 
in 1954, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This was the sixth 
successive increase over the preceding 
year since the number of cattle began 
to show an upward trend beginning 
in 1949, The 1955 calf crop was 20 
per cent larger than the 1944-53 
average and resulted from a record 
number 49,121,000 of cows and 
heifers on farms during 1955. 

The number of calves born ex- 
pressed as a percentage of cows and 
heifers two years old and older on 
January 1, 1955, was 88 per cent—1 
percentage point above the previous 
year, and 4 percentage points above 
the 10-year average of 84 per cent. 

The calf crop of 18,133,000 head 
in the North Central States was 6,000 
head smaller than in 1954, but 15 
per cent above the 10-year average. 
The Western States showed a calf 
crop of 7,266,000 head compared 
with 7,056,000 in 1954. In the South 
Central States, the calf crop was es- 
timated at 11,202,000 head compared 
with 11,089,000 in 1954. In _ the 
North Atlantic region, the calf crop 
totaled 3,095,000 head compared 
with 3,023,000 head a year earlier. 
In the South Atlantic States, the crop 
was 3,305,000 head—about the same 
as the previous year. The North Cen- 
tral crop at 91 per cent was largest. 
The 77 per cent crop in the South 
Atlantic states was smallest. 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at Buffalo, N. Y., in Jan., 
1955, as reported by the USDA: 


Hogs Sheep Cattle Calves Hogs Shee 

. eae » = ra Q a s : ep 
ify the range cattleman’s position, January 1956 _ Petey ote shaman 1,876,000 141,400 Total receipts ....15,468 4,495 6,458 48,622 
Paxton said December 1955 ............. 2194,000 144,600 Shipments ........ 8,940 677 3,138 43,019 
e e ° aS). eae pe, 1,654,500 152,200 Local slaughter ... 6,528 3,818 3,32 5,603 
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- vt 
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KNOWLEDGE” 
EXPERIENCE . 
". LOCATION * 


LAFAYETTE, IND, 
We have the best of all of these fo serve you! 





SERVICE 


KENNETT- MURRAY 


LiVEstock BuYINS 





£ 
= 


ALA. 


FLORENCE, sc 





IND. 


Fr. WAYNE 





WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 
2526 Baldwin Street 


made for 
coloring 


sausage 
casings 





St. Lovis 6, Mo. 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended Feb 






rnury 25, 1956, compared: 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
Ended Prey. Week 
Kk eb. 25 Week 1955 
Chicugot . 24,834 23,132 
Kan. City}.. 17,411 2,7 
Omaha* ft 30,507 
EK, st. Louist 


St. Josepht.. 
Sioux City? . 
Wichita*t 
New York & 
Jer. Cityt. 


Okla. City*t 
Cinei nnati§ 
Denver 

st. Pauli 





Milwaukee fe: 


148,647 


Potals 170,385 147.017 
HOGS 
Chicagot .. 35,397 41,048 
Kan. City{.. 14,464 14,042 
Omaha* ft : 15 
E, St. Louis 
St. Josepht . 36 


sioux Cityt 
Wichita*t . 
New York & 








Jer. Cityt. 5 56,682 
Okla. City*t 19,667 
Cincinnati§ 16,167 
Denvert 10,370 


St. Paul} ce ol, 1,389 61,202 
Milwaukee oj dtt 








Totals ....365,501 407,385 309,992 
SHEEP 
Chicagot 3.615 5,581 
Kan, City. 8,173 4,919 
Omaha*t ‘ 11,886 7 
E, St. Louist 3,418 


St. Joseph4 
Sioux City 
Wichita*t . 
New York & 





Jer, Cityt+. 41,773 
Okla. City 5,102 
Cincinnat.§ . 291 
Denvert .. -»e- 23,682 27,450 
St. Pault. 5,908 7,903 6,643 
Milwaukee 776 1,411 S87 
Totals 100,164 120,583 124,062 
Cattle and calves. 


*Federally inspected 
including directs. 

{Stockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ler, 

§Stockyards 
slaughter, 


slaughter, 


receipts for 
including directs, 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in 


local 


Canada for week ended 
February 18: 

Week 
Ended Same 
Feb. 18 week 
1956 1955 

CATTLE 
Western Canada.. 14,250 14,248 
Eastern Canada... 16,182 14,608 
Totals ‘ 30,482 28,856 
HOGS 

Western Canada.. 39,983 53,396 
Eastern Canada.. 61,928 48,538 


Totals 101,911 
All-hog carcasses 


granded 


101,934 


- 109,150 108,632 


SHEEP 
Western Canada 3.536 3,634 
Eastern Canada 3,459 3,194 
Totals 6,995 6.828 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
41st st., New York market 
for week ended Feb. 25: 
Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable ... 201 56 15 5 
Total (incl, 
directs... 
Prey. week 
Salable.. 215 43 40 


Total (incl. 
directs. ..4,868 2,543 


5,409 2,376 20,636 17,572 
22,949 18,903 
*Including hogs at 31st St. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


the Chi- 
current 


Supplies of livestock at 
cago Union Stockyards for 
and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 








Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Feb 3,167 334 13,203 2,740 
Feb S67 158 11,930 1,454 
Feb. 99 118 1,893 558 
Feb, ..28,086 496 10,644 
Feb. 000 «400 19,000 3,200 
Feb, 29. 116, 030 = 300 18,000 37,00! 0 

far -46,0386 1,196 47,644 9,2 
*Week s so 
Prev. wk.40,312 1,023 31,859 8,390 
Yr. ago...36,181 788 35,743 9,346 
2 yrs. 

ago ....37,395 1,558 29,368 7,778 


*Including 204 
16,498 hogs, 
to packers, 


cattle, 173 calves, 
and 1,2 


200 sheep direct 


SHIPMENTS 

Feb. 23... 2,192 27 2,404 1,159 
Feb. 24... 1,918 5 4,324 228 
Feb, 25... , 276 44 
Feb. 27... 7,140 44 2,640 675 
Feb, 28... 4,000 4,009 1,500 
Feb. 29... 8,000 3,000 2,000 
Week so 

far ... 19,140 449,640 4,175 
Prev. wk.16,874 91 5,987 4,552 
Yr. ago. ..12,298 58 2,314 3,663 
3 yrs. 

ago ....15,167 183 2,169 4,585 


FEBRUARY RECEIPTS 








Gattler <ssise<. 1946 

RENO 648556 e:h0 5 

see 280, 251, $72 

HOOP 6555 cass 53,951 65,663 
FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 

1955 

Cattle 66,252 

Hogs 

FEE 6:64. Bes ae 34°929 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 





Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Feb. 29: 
Week Week 

ended ended 

Feb. 29 2 

Packers’ pureh, 13,010 27,171 
Shippers’ purch, ... 15,211 8,751 
Total .vccvicvies GRA $5,922 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Livestock prices at Indi- 


anapolis, on Wednesday, 

Feb. 29 were as follows: 

CATTLE: (Cwt.) 
Steers, prime .... None qtd. 
Steers, good & ch...$17.00@19.00 
Heifers, good ...... 15.00@17.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 10.50@12.00 
Cows, can, & cut.... 8.50@11.75 
Bulls, util, & com’'l. 14.50@16.00 


VEALERS: 
Choice & prime 00@27.00 
Good & choice ...... .50@ 26.00 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 16.00@19.00 


HOGS: 





U.S. 1-3, 180/200 ...$ : 

U.S. 1-3, 200/220 ... p 

U.S. 1-3, 220/240 ... 2. 

U.S. 1-3, 240/270 ... 11.25@12.00 

Sows, 270/360 ..... 10.50@11.25 
LAMBS: 

Good & choice ..... $18.00@ 20.00 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 


Feb. 24 with comparisons: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week t 
date 251,000 528,000 156,000 
Previous 
week 262,000 521,000 144,000 
Same Wk. 
1955 234,000 439,000 134,000 
1956 to 
date 2,200,000 4,666,000 1,296,000 


1955 to 
date 2,182,000 


3,973,000 1,337,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 

markets, week ended Feb. 23: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Ang... 8,650 875 1,075 2h 
N. P’tland. 2,600 240 1,450 900 


San Fran... 575 25 «6600 1,450 























LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago 


HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & GILTS 
U.S. No. 1-3: 

120-140 Ibs..$ 8. 
-160 Ibs... 10. 
-180 Ibs.. 11. 
-200 Ibs.. 12. 
Ibs.. 12. 
Ibs.. 12, 
Ibs... 11.75- 


50- 10,25 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 













‘ 
-300 oe 20 
-330 Ibs.. 11. 


330-360 Ibs.. 10.75-11.25 1100 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs... None qtd. None qtd, 
SOWS: 

Choice: 


270-300 Ibs... 
300-330 Ibs... 


10.75 only None qtd. 
10.75 only 11.25 only 
330-360 Ibs... 10.50-10.75 10, 2 
360-400 Ibs... 10.25-10.50  10.50-11.00 
400-450 Ibs... 10.00-10.25  10.50-10.75 
450-550 Ibs.. 9.25-10.00  10.00-10.50 








SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 Ibs.. 
900-1100 Ibs.. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 








1100-1300 Ibs... 21.00-24.00 

1300-1500) Ibs... 19.50-23.50 

Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs... 17.75-20.75 

900-1100 Ibs... 17 x F 
1100-1300 Ibs... 1 16.50- 21. 75 
1300-1500 Ibs.. 1 16.00-21.2 
Good: 

700- 900 Ibs.. = a 18.50 





900-1100 Ibs... 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 


Commercial, 


rH 50. 18.00 





all wts. .. 12.50-14.0)) 18.50-15.50 
Utility, 

all wts. 11,00-12.50 12.50-13.50 
HEIFERS: 

l’rime: 
600- SOO Ibs... None gtd. None qtd. 


800-1000 Ibs... 
Choice: 


19.00-20.50 None qtd. 





600- 800 Ibs... 17.00-19.00  17.25-19.75 
800-1000) Ibs... 16.50-18.75  17.00-20.00 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs.. 15.00-17.00  15.00-17.50 
700- 900 Ibs.. 1 )-17. rd 15.00-17 50 
Commercial, 

all wts. 12.50-15.00  13.00-15.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 11.50-12.50) 12.00-13.00 
COWS: 
Commercial, 

all wts. 12.00-12.50  11.50-12.50 
Utility, 

all wts. 11.00-12.00  10.25-11.50 
Can, & cut., 

all wts. 8$.50-11.00  8.50-10.50 
BULLS (Yrs. Excl.) All Weights: 
eee ee 11.00-13.50 11, 00 14. 00 
Commercial 13.50-14.50 
Utility <e..: 2.50-13.50 
Cutter ..... 11.00-12.50 
VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 24.00-28.00  23.00-27,00 


15.00-23.00 


Com’) & gd... 16,00-24.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down) 
Ch. & pr.... 17.00-21,00 
Com'l & gd.. 12.00-17.00 


17.00-20.00 
12.00-17.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 





Ch. & pr.... 20.50-21,00  20.00-21,25 
Gd. & eh.... 19.00-20.50  19.50-20.: 
LAMBS (105 Lbs. Down) (Shorn): 


Ch, & pr.. 19.25-19.75 18,50-19.50 
Gd. & ch.. 18.00-19.25 18.00-18.75 
EWES: 

Gd. & ch.... 5.006 5.50 6.00- 7.00 
Cull & util. 4.00- 5.00) 5.00- 6.00 


Kansas City 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
rt) berg 00- 11. = $10.50- 11. 50 


10.50- 11, None qtd. 

None qtd. S.75-11.75 11.00 
10.75-11.00 10.75 
10.75-11.00 10.50- 
10.75-11.00 10.2 
10.50-10.75 10.00- 
10.00-10.50 9.50 





None qtd None 

22.50-238 21.00- 

22.00 21.00 

21.00-: 20.00 
18.00-20,25 20.00 
17.50-20.25 1.00 
17.00-19.50 18.50- 
16.25-18.75 17.00- 
15.50-18.00 15.00-17.25 14.50. 
15.00-17.50 14.75-17.25 14.50 
14.50-17.00 14.50-17.00 14.50 
13.50-15.50 12.25-14.75 12.00 
12.50-13.50 11,00-12.25 11.00 
None qtd. None qtd None 
None qtd, 18.75-20.00 None 
17.50-19.00 17.00 16.00 
17.50-19.00 16.25 16.00 
15.00-17,00  15,.00-17.00 13.50 
15.00-17.00  14.50-17.00) 13.50 
13.00-15.00  12.00-14.50 12.00 
11.50-13.00 10.50-12.00) 11.00 


12.00-13.00  11.25-12.50 11.50 
10,50-12.00 10.00-11.25 10.50 
9.00-10.75  9.00-10.00 9.00 
10.50-12.50 11.50-13.00 11.00 
13.50-14.50 13.00-14.25 12.00 
12.00-13.50 12.00-15.00  14.00- 
10.50-12.00  11.00-12.00  13.00- 
20.00-22.00  22.00-25.00 21.00 
15.00-20.00  17,00-22.00 14.00 


15.00-18.00 
11.00-15.00 


20.00-20.75 
19.00-20.00 


9.75-10.00 


Omaha 


None qtd. 
None qtd, 
None qtd. 
$12.00-13.00 







12.00-13.00 12.00- 
12,00-13.00 12.00- 
11.75-12.50  11.50- 


11.25-11.75 11.00- 
10.75-11.25 10.50 








9.50 

















oo None 


14.00-17 
4.00 None 


10.00 


7 20.50 
1950-2025 


19.50 





19.75-2 19.00-19.50 19.00 
19.00-19.25 18.00-19.00 18.00 
5.00- 5.50 5.00- 6.00 6.00 
$.00- 5.00 B.O0- 5.00 1.50 





February 28, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


St. Paul 


None qtd. 
None poe 





13.50 
13.50 
13.25 
11.75 
11.50 





None qtd. 


11.75 


11. 00 





qtd. 

22.00 
22.00 
21.50 


21.60 
21.00 
21.00 
19.50 


13.50 
2.00 

qtd 

qtd, 


17.00 
17.00 


16.00 
16.00 


12.00 


2.00 


24.00 
18.00 


qtd, 
qtd, 


21.00 
PO50 


20.00 
19.00 


6.50 
6.00 

















LEADING PACKERS specify: 


nozzle 
and controls flow with same hand 


internal fulerum 














AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, 


AIR-O-CHEK 


The casing valve with the 
lever 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, February 25, 1956, 
us reported to The National Pro 
visioner: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 14,320 hogs; Shippers, 
12,702 hogs; and Others, 21,068 
hogs. 

Totals: 23,376 cattle, 1,061 calves, 
18,099 hogs, and 3,615 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour,. 2,497 738 2,649 
swift . 3,304 632 3,343 3,78z 
Wiison 1,566 : 
Butchers, 6,848 
Others 1.940 


Totals.16,155 1,870 


OMAHA 
Cattle 

& Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 6,832 9,077 3,657 
Cudahy ae 3 3, 2,545 
Swift hy % 982 2,895 
Wilson. 2,402 7,64: 1,015 
Am, Stores . core 
Cornhusker 
Neill 
Neb. Beef 
Kagle 
Gr. Omaha 
Hoffman . 
tothsechild . 
Reth 
Kingan 
Merchants 
Others 10,763 


Totals 29,472 17,942 


E. ST. LOUIS 
* Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 5 773 14,492 1,613 
Swift 3,30 28 1,805 
y eels “aes 


10,112 


Hinter 
Heil 
Krey 
Laclede 
Lauer 


Totals. 7.440 2,089 48,575 3,418 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift ....3,404 470 14,773 4,041 
Armour é 57 11,125 2,065 
Others .. 3,998 oe “ae 


2 207 


Totals*11,141 727 29,750 6.313 


"Do not include 10,913 hogs and 
SW sheep direct to packers, 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 4,021 L 12.7% 
Sioux City 
Dr. Beef 2,740 sone cece 
swift Th : 7,195 2,677 
Butchers 3 5 bee 
Others 7,676 17,910 ss4 


2,778 3 


Totals 18,635 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,883 376 2,550 
Kansas . 718 
Dunn : 152 
Dold .... 
Sunflower 
Pioneer . 
Excel ... 
Armour . 
Swift ° ahs 
Others .. 1,014 


Totals. 4,802 376 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 1,291 S19 9038 
Wilson . 1 1,114 1,200 


Others .. HOS 


lotals*. 6,334 640 2,931 2,103 

*Do not include 1,387 cattle, 136 
calves, 14,804 hogs, and 2,999 sheep 
direct to packers 


LOS ANGELES 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 143 S4 aa 
Cudahy . 79 
Swift ... a1 G1 30 
Wilson 
Comm’! . 
Atlas 


Others $y: 


Totals. 8.3 
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MILWAUKEE 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Packers. 1,452 5,577 5,581 H 
Butcher. 2,954 1,656 76 

Totals. 4,406 7,283 5,657 

CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

et ee eae sae 264 

Schlacht’r 1638 24 nig a ba 

Others .. 3,871 962 19,904 159 


Totals. 4,034 986 19,904 42% 


ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 5,095 4,849 19,672 3,817 
surtusch 985 ape eras vas 
Rifkin 787 38 
Superior. 1,761 cute ae 
Swift .. 6,348 2,967 31,717 
Others .. 1,975 3,428 9,337 


Totals.16,951 11,282 60,726 10,581 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Ca 
Armour . 584 
Swift .. 949 
Bl. Bon’t 452 
REY eco 489 
Rosenthal 64 


Sheep 


Totals. 2,538 9,561 
TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week end Prev. Year 
feb. 25 week Ago 
73 169,306 146,459 
342,042 260.741 


S2\323 77,724 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Feb. 28 - 
Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards and 11 pack- 
ing plants in lowa and 
Minnesota were quoted by 
the USDA as follows: 
Hogs, U.S. No, 1-3: 

120-180 Ibs. ..$ 8.50@10.80 

180-240 Ibs. ; 10.50@12.00 


240-300 Ibs ... 9.80@11.85 
300-400 Ibs 9.60@10.85 
Sows: 


270-360 Ibs. 
400-550 Ibs. 


10.00@10.40 
8.75@ 9.75 


Corn 


Belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows by 


the U. S. 


Agriculture: 


Department of 


This Last Last 
week week year 
est. actual actual 

23...110,000 49,000 62,000 

. 61,000 82,000 72,500 
. 538,000 45,000 42,000 
. 89,000 75,000 56,000 
. 90,000 65,000 63,000 

80,000 23,000 75,000 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada in Jan., 
1956-55 compared, as re- 
ported by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture: 

Jan. Jan. 

1956 1955 

Number Number 
Cattle 141,694 133,729 
Calves . -.. 42,828 41,060 
Hogs ........493,000 455,058 
Sheep ... . 86,953 37,081 


Average dressed weights 
of livestock slaughtered in 
the two months were (Ibs.): 

Jan Jan. 
1956 1955 
Cattle .... 501.2 
Calves . A 139.2 
aera 159.2 
Sheep ree 46.1 








WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the we 
ended February 25, 1956 (totals compared) was reporte 


by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 
Shee 
Calves Hogs & Lam 
10,020 51,506 
25,957 


Cattle 

Boston, New York City Area’ d 
Baltimore, Philadelphia 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpl 
Chicago Area ....cccceccssssescese 2 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? 
St. Louis Area* 
Sioux City .. 
Omaha 
Kansas (¢ 
lowa-So. 
Louisville, Evansville, pe sd 

Memphis 8,506 56,205 
Georgia-Alabama Area® 2,6 27 ed 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City.... i 67,853 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio.... 27,922 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City.. 14,146 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas®..... 2 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 

Grand Totals 

Totals same week 1 

Totals previous week 

Mncludes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Ineludes St. Paul, 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wi 
*Ineludes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St, Louis, Il., and St. Low 
Mo. ‘Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Mi 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Luke, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Austi 
Minn. "Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Alban 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, ‘Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ®Includes I. 
Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


51,421 
123,251 
100,986 

26,258 

89,891 

41,686 


| 27,460 311,170 


9 

99,504 
191,142 950,350 
104,055 1,233,646 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKE 

Average price per cwt., paid for specific grades ¢ 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets 
Canada during the week ended February 18 compared 
with the same time 1955, was reported to the Nationa 
Provisioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 


GOOD 
STEERS 


VEAL 
CALVES 
STOCK- Up to Good and Grade B* G 
YARDS 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handy weight 

1956 1955 i 1955 1956 955 1956 

Toronto ..... $17.5 $19.93 $27. “ $22.50 

Montreal ... 17.50 aces 27.45 u 22. 
Winnipeg ... 16.6: 8.5 ‘ 27. 19.92 
Calgary .... 16.0 F iy 20.5 20.01 
Edmonton ... 15.! 6 22. 23. 20.65 
Lethbridge .. 15. v aoa - 19.90 
Pr. Albert... 16. < 20) 21.25 18.00 
Moose Jaw .. 15.75 “Sd Ter 9. 18.00 
Saskatoon ... i. 6 23.00 26.5 18.00 
Regina : y ieee 2 18.00 20.50 
Vancouver .. 16.85 F 22.28 ewe Pee 


HOGS* LAMBS 
100d 


Canadian government quality premium not included 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant 
stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia, Dothan, Alabama and _ Jacksonville, 
Florida during the week ended Feb. 24: 

Calves Hogs 
14,205 


15,485 
12,718 


Week ended Feb. 24 
Week previous five days.... oes pee 
Corresponding week last year.............. 2,987 1,197 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 29 were as follows: 
CATTLE: (Cwt.) 
Steers, ch. &  pr..$19.00@19.75 
Steers, gd. & ch 15.50@18.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 16.50@18.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 10.00@12.00 


Cows, ean, & cut.... 8.50@10.50 
Sulls, util. & com'l. 13.00@14.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES A 
SIOUX CITY 
Prices paid for livestock 
at Sioux City on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 29 were reported 
as follows: 


‘ATTLE: 

Steers, pr., all wts. 
Steers, ch., all wts.. 
Steers, good 

Steers, com’l 
Heifers, prime 
Heifers, choice 

None qtd. Cow, util. & 
$18.00@21.00 Cows, can, & cut. .. 
14.00@17.00 Bulls, util. & com’l. 
Bulls, good 


(Cwt.) 


13.50@15. 
None qtd. 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime 
Good & choice 
Calves, gd. & ch. 


200... $15 HOGS: 

220... 

240... 2 A) 

270... 12.00@12.50 
10.50@11.00 


U ae 
U.S. < 
U.S. 2 
U.S. 1-3, 240/% es 
Sows, 270/360 Ibs... 
LAMBS: 
Gd, & ch,, wooled. . .$20.00@20. 


LAMBS: 


Good & prime .$19.00@21.00 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





A griculturé 


LAMBS 


Good 
Handy weight 
1956 


‘ing plant 
sville, and 
icksonville, 


r livestock 
1 Wednes- 
re reported 


(Cwt.) 


1 5@21.25 
14.00@18.00 
13.50@ 15.00 
None qtd. 

16.00@18.00 
10.00@ 12.00 
9.00@ 10.50 
13.00@ 15.06 
11.00@ 12.50) 





ry oe ee Va ee ee C?F 





